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PAPERS. 
sregressive Farmer, State Orgars Raleigh, N.C. 
(oecadan. Raleigh, N. C. 
sisrcury, Hickory, N.C. 
Sattler Whitakers, N.C. 
jur Home, Beaver Dam, N.C. 
Che Populist, Lumberton, N.C. 
the People’s ‘Paper, Charlotte, N.C. 
The Vestibule, Concord, N. C. 
The Piow-Boy, Wadesboro, N.C. 
Ssrolina Watchman, Saiisbury, N.C. 


Hach of the above-named papers are 
«quested to keep the list standing on 
ka frst ¢ and add others, provided 
key are duly elected. Any paper fatl- 
ag to advocate the Ocala platform wili 

dropped from the list promptly. Our 
se0nle can now see what papers are 
wubiished in their interest. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Prospects for a fine hay crop are 
good, 

Mississippi and Florida havea smaller 
cotton acreage than last year. 

Nothing can take the place of fre 
quent tillkge. Manure and rains will 
be much more profitable, if the ground 
is frequently stirred. 

nother industry much neglected by 
North Carolina farmers is the fruit in 
dustry. There is much money in it for 
som enterprising men. 

In no other business is there 0 little 
uncertainty because of probable fluc 
tuations in prices as the dairy business. 
Farmers, keep an accountof the money 
you make on your butter supply. It 
may surprise you. 

See that the roots are not torn in 
Cultivating your crops. They are as 
essential to the life of a plant as rains 
and arteries to our existence and any 
diminution in thenumber are as dam 
aging to the plant as a proportionate 
number of arteries would be to us. 

Take that small boy by the ear if you 
find him stealing birds’ nests. Better 
still, teach him what good friends of 
yours the birds are. Do you know 
Which of the Birds are your friends, by 
the way? Some of them have a bad 
name among the farmers who hardly 
deserve it. Says the exchange. 

Don't think that you can make a 
Successful farmer without using your 
brain. Farming is getting in line with 
Other occupations in demanding unin- 
‘erupted attention, system and order. 
The more study and brain-work you 
Puton your farm, the greater will be 
the profit from it. 

Farmers would be surprised to know 
how much they are losing by allowing 
Weds to go to seed. If you have a 
spot covered with them, better use 
your mower at @nce. Even if youhave 
20 modern mower, it would be better 
10 use scythe lor even a hoe rather 
allow the weed to go to seed, 
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WEEKLY DIGEST 


Of Experiment Station Bulletins 
No. 76. 
APPLE LEAF FOLDER AND LEAF CRUMPLER 

Builetin 36 of Missouri Station, treats 
of two insects which have within re- 
cent years becomes quite destructive to 
orchards and nurseries in that State. 

.Complaints of the ravages of the 
Lesser Apple Leaf Folder became so 
general that the entomologist of the 
station was sent to a badly infested 
nursery near Kansas City to study the 
ingect and experiment with remedies. 
The one year old apple trees standivg 
in the nursery rows were found co 
badiy infested that they looked as if 
fire had swept over them. Very few 
leaves were exempt from theattack. In 
many cases a single cluster of unfold 
ing leaves contained three or four 
larv ce. These little worms attack tbe 
bud just as it has begun to unfold its 
young leaves. Odae, two, three, or all 
the leaves from a bud are rolled together 
and fastened by a silken thread or web 
wound around them, and inside of this 
the worm feeds, grows, pupates and 
comes forth a moth to lay eggs for an 
other brood. The moths of the first 
two broods are of an orange color while 
those of third and last brocd of the 
season are ash gray. The larve of the 
first brood began to appear May 8:h, 
and these developed into moths by May 
14th, These began to lay eggs at once 
aud the second brood hatched out May 
231 and were fully developed moths by 
June 28:h. The eggs deposited by this 
second brood began to hatch July 10th 
and were fully developed gray moths 
by August 20th. The season was early 
and the several broods are usually 
about a month later than above noted, 
in Missouri, and etill later farther north 
and earlier south of that State. 

As soon asthe young worms have 

folded the young leaves about them, 
they begin to feed upon the interior of 
their cages and this causes the leaves 
to turn brown and'gives the appearance 
of having beenscorched by fire. Usually 
a single leaf is sufficient to feed a worm 
till it pupates and is transformed into 
the moth stage. 
* Tne Leaf Crumpler is similar in habit 
tothe Folder, but attacks plum, cherry, 
peach end quince trees as well as applies 
and wild crabs, and they appear some- 
what later in the season and are single- 
brooded. The moth appears in June, 
and the eggs hatch in about a week 
The mothis gray and nearly an inch 
from tip to tip of wing; the larve is a 
brown worm with a few scattered hairs. 
It draws the edges of a leaf together 
and fastens them with a fine web and 
lines this case with a silken web. The 
case is small at oneend and large at 
the other, lixe a horn, and the worm 
hides in this in day time and ventures 
out to feed at night, on the tender leaves 
and buds. At the approach of cold 
weather they fasten their case to a limb 
and hang in the pupa stage during 
winter. ‘ 

The old remedies against these in 
sects, were to gather the cases of the 
Crumpler, during winter, and burn 
them and destroy the first brood of the 
Folder by squeezing their cases between 
the thumb and finger and thus mash 
the worms within. 

But the experiments of the Missouri 

tation at the nursery above mentioned 
showed that spraying with poisoned 
Bordeaux mixture is effective against 
both. Spray thoroughly just as the 
buds are ready to burst open, and 
again after the bicseoms fall, and you 
will rid your trees of these insects and 
of the codling moth and such fungus 
diseases as apple scab, etc. 

For sprayiag nursery stock, four 
spraying nozz'es were arranged behind 
@ wagon so as to spray four rows at 
once. Drive slowly, and turn at the 
end of rows and go back over the same 
rows. 

APPLE GROWING IN NEW JERSEY. 

This is the subject of bulletin 119, of 
New Jersey Station. A statistical sur 
vey was made of the State in 1895, 
which showed that onetenth of the 
farmers of that State are engaged in 
fruit ox.berry culture on a commercial 
scale, with an average of over 12 acres 
each, and 79 out of every 100 growers 
reported the business profitable. 

The above statistics were procured 
by a farm-to-farm canvass, and this 
bulletin was issued to give the most 
commendable methcds in growing and 
marketing practiced by the most suc- 
cessful of these practical farmers. 

The favorite soil is an open, porous 
soil underlaid by clay not too close and 
tight, so that the roots and air may 
penetrate deeply. Some gravel and 





sand in the subsoil is considered advan- 


tageous. The soil should contain an 
abundance of potash, phosphoric acid, 
and lime, and shou!d be well supplied 
with decayed vegetable matter by ap 
plying barn manure or turning under 


an occasional crop of field peas or 
clover. 


Of every i100 orchards 80 were on 
high land and 20 on valley land; and 58 
of every 100 sloped northwest, 20 north 
and 22 s)uth,. 

Choice of varieties is'largely governed 
by the demands of the markets, though 
soil and climate are also factors. The 
717 growers report 114 varieties, but 
scarcely any one grower had more than 
10 of these 114 varieties. Those most 
largely grown are as follows, in the 
ordernamed: Baldwin, Smith’s Cider, 
Hagloe, Ben Davis, Orange Pippin, 
Main’s Biush, Red Astrachan, Fallo 
water and Rhode Island Greening. 
Golden Russet, York Imperial, and 
Johnathan are also becoming popular, 
as evidenced by the later plantings. 

Of every 100 growers, 77 buy trees 
from local nurseries, 20 from New 
York State, and 3 from other sources. 
Two-year old trees are most generally 
preferred for setting and fall planting 
is more largely practiced than spring 
planting. There is much controversy 
over proper distance, but the tendency 
seems to be towards close planting and 
severe pruning, possibly on account of 
high priceof land. The station advises 
at least 40 feet each way for the most 
vigorous growers. 

Pruning is mostly done in spring. Of 
every 100 apple orchards reports, 40 
are in sod, ard generally pastured; 20 
have clean culture ;37 nave crops grown 
in them, and 13 are plowed annually 
and 10 plowed occasicnaliy. 

Of every 100, manure is used by 80, 
Of these 80, 60 use barn manure an- 
nually, 12 use it occasionally, 3 use 
commercial fertilizers exclusively, and 
5 use @ mixture of barn manure and 
commercial fertilizers. Manure is used 
at the rate of 5 to 20 tons per acre, and 
the commercial fertilizers at the rate 
of 200 to 1,000 pounds per acre. 

A majority of the growers spray for 
fungus diseases and insect, but only a 
few practice thinning oct the young 
fruit, though these ‘report it profitabie 
and the practice is spreading. Thinned 
fruit is larger, of better color, yields as 
many bushels, sells higher, costs less 
to gather and sort, and is much less 
exhaustive to the tree and soil. 

The average yield waz 60 barrels per 
acre; but the most successful growers 
exceed 100, showing that the average 
could easily be brought up to 100 bar 
rels peracre. Theaverage price realizsd 
was $1 per barrel, or $60 per acre, ard 
the average cost of cultivating, prun- 
ing, spraying and picking, was $22 40 
per acre. This does not include cost of 
packing and marketing, as freight rates 
and commissions vary so much that it 
was difficult to get reliable data on 
those points, but there was much com 
plaint against both the railroads and 
commission men. 

The best market is the local town or 
city,.and the best package a paper. 
lined basket holding a third of a bushel. 

One of the most successful orchards 
in the State made the following report: 
Two year old trees were procured from 
a local nursery and set in fall, 33 feet 
apart each way, on asandy loam, with 
clay subsoil, sloping southwest. In 
July or August of every year, crimson 
clover is sown and the crop is plowed 
under the following May. The orchard 
is then harrowed every two or three 
weeks till July or August, when 1,000 
pounds per acre of an even mixture of 
acid phosphate and muriate of potash 
is applied and seed of crimson clover 
again sowed. The average yield in 
1895 was 130 barrels per acre, bringing 
$142 50. The average total expense of 
cultivating, pruning, manuring, spray- 
ing, thinning, harvesting, packing, and 
marketing was $45 per acre, leaving a 
net profit of $97 50 per acre. Pruning 
was generally done in late winter, the 
tops being kept open to sun and air. 

UTILIZING UNMERCHANTABLE APPLES 

This is the subject of bulletin 57, of 
Virginia Station. The bulletin states 
that a large portion of the Virginia 
apple crop is unmarketable nearly 
year, and especially in years of heavy 
crops. This is due to the fact that very 
few Virginia orchardists thin the fruit, 
and many neglect fertilizing, pruning 
and cultivation, and many very old 
orchards are of seedling trees, all of 
which conditions tend to the production 
of small, knotty and defective fruit. 

Very little evaporating has been 
donein Virginia, but considerable fruit 
is sundried every year, and much of 
this poor fruit has been converted into 





brandy by distilleries, and still many 


thousands of bushels go to waste every 
year. A former bulletin (No. 48) of 
the station treated of evaporating, and 
this one is devoted to the manufacture 
of cider, vinegar, jelly, and marma- 
lade. 
That- the station might treat these 
subjects advisedly and make reliable 
recommendations to the apple growers 
of Virginia, a complete set of machin- 
ery was purchased and a full season’s 
run was made, notes and accounts be- 
ing carefully kept ‘throughout. The 
machinery was purchased at the State 
Fair at Richmond on most favorable 
terms, is of latest build, and is fully 
illustrated by cuts in the bulletin. It 
consists of a pulping or grinding ma 
chine, run by steam, a hydraulic press, 
a steam evaporator, for converting the 
cider into jelly, and a steam cooker 
and colander for making apple butter 
and marmalade. The mill has acapacity 
ef three or four thousand gallons per 
day... ie 
before purehasing this outfit, the 
station had a hand mill and press, and 
the bulletin gives the following com 
perison of cost per gallon by the two 
metheds: To run the hand outfit a 
day took 4 men at $1 each, 3 boys at 
25 cents each, and 125 bushels apples 
at Sgents each, a total of $14 25, and 
the output was 250 gallons of cider, at 
a cost of nearly 6 cents per galion. 

With the larger outfit, a day’s run 
took 5 men at $1 each, 20 bushels coal 
at 10 cents and 750 bushels apples at 8 
cents, a total of $67, and turned out 
3,000 gallons of cider -at a cost of less 
than two and a third cents per gallon. 

Tais outfit cost $700 and the station 
operated it on the toll plan, working 
vp the small, unsalable fruit of sur- 
rounding farmers. Fruit was broughte 
in from a distance of ten miles and 
customers were served as fast as they 
could unload. After taking toll, each 
custcm =: received nearly 3 gallons of 
cider ior each bushel of fruit, and the 
daily tell yielded 500 to 690 gallons of 
cider to the mill. The toilage for the 
season, at one and a half cents per gal 
lon, amounted to $750, or $50 more than 
the cost of the outfit. By adding vats 
iz which togwet down and re press the 
poi acd for Vinegar or jelly, this income 
can be considerably increased. 

For making jelly, 20 pounds of sugar 
was added to each 100 pounds (11 gal 
lons) of juice, and this yielded 40 
pounds of jelly much superior to aver 
age jelly, at a cost of 3 cauts per pound 

For making marmalade, 80 pounds 
of apples were sliced and cooked in 8 
gallons of cider and 35 pounds of sugar. 
This made 116 pounds of marmalade at 
& cost of less than 2 cents per pound, 

The manufacture of vinegar is simple 
and profitable. The station was con- 
verting 5,500 gallons of its toll cider 
into vinegar when the bulletin went to 
press, with every promise of success, 
though no figures are given as to cost. 
The statement is made that though 
thousands of bushels of apples go to 
waste every year, in Virginia, there is 
not a woll equipped vinegar factory 
in the state, and good cider vinegar is 
high and hard to get, 

The bulletin gives directions for the 
operation of the machinery and the 
manufacture of cider, jelly, marmalade 
and vinegar. 
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DEEP PLOWING. 





JVorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

In your issue of May 18:h you make 
the following statement: 

‘‘Most lands are benefited by deep 
plowing, but after crops are planted 
shallow and frequent cultivation is 
best. It has been demonstrated that 
corn should never be cultivated to a 
depth of more than two inches,” 

The boanefits to be derived from plow- 
ing corn and other crops are twofold. 


1. To admit the air to the roots of 
plants. 


2 To make the soil loose in order 
that the roots of the plants can pene- 
trate it more readily. 

The killing of grass and weeds may 
be regarded as incidental. If the land 
be stirred sufficiently often to accom 
plish the two objects named there will 
be no grass nor weeds to bother. 

Tie authorities are divided on the 
subject of deep plowing, some recom- 
mending one thing and some another. 
One party advises that corn be plowed 
four times, the two first deep, the two 
last shallow. This appears to be about 
as good advice as can be given for the 
large majority of cases. Were it not 
for breaking the roots of the corn, it 
would doubtless be best to plow deep 
first, last and all the time. Hence it 
follows that the roots take possession 
of the soil, the depth of plowing should 
be proportionately reduced. 


apart, say 8 feet, the stalks therein be 
ing half the usual distance apart of 4 
feet rows, a strip from two to three 
feet wide, midway between the rows, 
can practically be plowed deep at each 
plowing, thus affording the much- 
needed protection in time of drouth. 
Corn should be plowed soon after 
each rain. The roots in the middle of 
the rows are fine and can safely be 
broken when the ground is moist. At 
all events the damage from breaking 
these small roots is doubtless far less 
than would follow a lack of thorough 
pulverization. Hence, the first and 
second times plow deep throughout. 
then employ a cultivator next the corn, 
but continue the deep plowing in the 
middle. From the Ist to the 10th of 
June drill cow peas between the corn 
rows and cultivate thoroughly, thus 
raising two full, or nesriy full, crops, 
one of corn, the other of peas. 


Bryan Tyson. 
Long Leaf, N. C. 
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Are your reapers, your harrow, and 
other tools uader shelter? Sit down 
and count the number of tools you have 
out alike in sun and storm. Then cal- 
culate the amount you have spent for 
repairs, new tools, etc. Then make an 
estimate of the per cent. of the money 
paid for repairs and new tools, that 
might have been saved had you given 
your tools proper attention. Perhaps 
you may arrive at some conclusions, 
not altogether unprofitable. 
A ch 


PROTECTION OF MELON VINES 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 

Ose of our neighbors recently set out 
to have a first class watermelon patch. 
He plowed thoroughly, manured heav 
ily, in fact, did everything necessary, 
except look after the young plants 
after they cameup. The plants came 
up strong and all looked well. About 
this time he discovered soms insects 
(striped bugs) on the plants of two hills. 
Tie next morning he was going to 
sprinkle on the plants, while the dew 
was on, & mixture of scot and ashes. 
He forgot it and delayed his visit for 
three or four days. When he went, 
the bugs had cleaned up the vines, root 
and branch, not a single one lefi 
Having no more seed, he then planted 
his patch in corn. 

But not so at our house. We, too, 
went in for a first class patch, but we 
had an eye to protection. We con 
structed some decoy beds according to 
plan recently given in your paper, 
(small beds 6 to 8 inches square in im 
mediate vicinity of the patch in which 
watermelon .geed are thickly sown; 
( hese beds shovld be well supplied with 
stable or other manure). We dusted 
the plants in the hills early of a morn 
ing while the dew was on with about 
equal parts of soot and wocd ashes, 
mixed, shaken through abucket. (The 
application should not be too heavy, 
lest it injure the young plants. But I 
never knew them so injured but once, 
and then the application consisted 
wholly of strong ashes, the quantity 
administered being unnecessarily large. 
Two thirds soot and one third ashes 
may be better. 1. 

After the application of soot and 
ashes, dirt was drawn around the plants 
clcs2 up tc the bottom leaves, thus pro- 
tecting the stems. 

But the stems of the plants in the 
decoy beds were left cxposed and a 
sufficiency of bugs to destroy several 
patches flocked to them. The beds 
were visited (carly in the morning is 
the best time) and the bugs destroyed 
until they have szemingly been exterm 
inated. As a result the vines in the 
hills were not injured in the least and 
are thriving luxuriantly. 

BRYAN TYSON 

Long Leaf, N. C. 
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The turnip crop should be a leading 
one, says Home ard Farm, as a large 
supply can be secured from an acre of 
land. The growing of turnips for win- 
ter is during the summer season, but, 
while the growing of turnips is done 
somewhat carefully after the ground 
is ready for the seed, the proper prep 
aration of the ground is not always 
made. Weeds grow rapidly during 
warm weather, and to protect the tur- 
nips the land should be plowed now, 
harrowed, and the weed seeds permit: 
ted to sprout, using the harrow as often 
as may be necessary to destroy them. 
Just before seeding the turnips (usually 
in July) the land should be worked 
deep with a cultivator, and then har- 
rowed down again as fine as possible. 
This will not only cause fewer weeds to 
appear, but will also increase the crop 








But by constructing the drills wide 


of turnips both in the yield and quality. 


CRIMSON CLOVER AFTER CORN, 


As a general rule wheat is the least 

profitable crop in the rotation, espe- 

cially as the wheat harvest is apt to 

occur in the hottest and dryest time in 

the season, writes S. Peacock, in Penn- 

sylvania Farmer. 

And the sudden removal of the par- 

tial shade afforded the young clover 

by the standing wheat, only too fre- 

quently causes a failure in the clover 

stand. For this reason many attempts 

have been made to omit wheat from 

the rotation, with more or less success. 

The best method, no doubt, is to sow 

crimson clover in the corn after the 

last working in August. This not only. 

brings the sod one year earlier, but 

also acts as a catch crop to prevent the 

loss of available fertilizers during the 

winter season. 

Unfortunately, we do not always 

seem able to get a stand of clover from 

sowing in the corn. The corn crop 

use’ an immense quanity of water and 

mineral fertilizers. Frequently the 

seed sown in August fails to germinate, 

and the time and seed are lost, besides 

the disarrangement of working plans. 

The rainfall does not regulate this 
“catch ’ as I have known good stands 
obtained during a dry season, and bad 

stands cbtained in a fairly wet season. 

No doubt the quantity of available fer- 

tilizer present has much to do with a 
successful stand. 

All the clovers are rank potash feed- 
ers; give them enough potash and phos- 
phoric acid and they will not only fur- 
nish all the nitrogen they need for 
their own development, but also for 
several. ‘successive crops. The most 
successful method I have known for 
insuring a clover crop sown in corn, is 
to apply liberal minerals to the corn; 
that is, to fertiliza the corn both for 
itself, and also for the proposed clover 
crop.” As is well known, kainit has a 
beneficial action in absorbing moisture 
from the air. So. greatis this action 
that during periods of severe drought, 
it has been known to carry 4 crop 
through successfully when untreated 
adjacent fields suffered severely. 

The best preparation, therefore, to 
insure 4 good stand of crimson clover 
and at the same time to greatly aid the 
corn crop, is to sow kainit and acid 
phosphate, the former preferably early 
in the spring if its action in absorbing 
moisture isan object. On light soils, 
150 pounds of muriate of potagh..per 
acre, and 500 pounds of acid phosphate 
should be used. Do not think the quan- 
tities are too great; it will pay to feed 
crimson Clover liberally. If the soil is 
a heavy one, the land should be limed 
and the potash application much the 
same as with the light soil; the phos- 
phate would preferably be some form 
of bone or bone tankage. The potash 
and phosphates may be safely applied 
in the fall of the previous year. 

It is well to remember that the most 
of this potash and phosphoric acid ap- 
plied to the crimson clover will be held 
by the roots of that crop ready for the 
next step in the rotation, and joined to 
a liberal supply of ammonia obtained 
from the atmosphere, will be as nearly 
cost free as anything can be cost free 


in the world. 
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PLOWING PREVENTS DROUGHT. 


It will be found that where the soil 
is kept loose by plowing and cultivation 
its capacity for absorbing and holding 
water is much greater than where it is 
neglected. Thus every weed and sur- 
plus growth must be scrupulously kept 
down, as everything that grows is con- 
stantly drawirg moisture from the soil. 
If we can get the upper and lower 
moisture in the soil to meet the battle 
is won, for the cultivation is favorable 
to the capillary action of the soil in 
drawing moisture from below, and cul- 
tivation will prevent its evaporation 
from the surface. If, however, there 
isadry streak of soil a foot or more 
below the surface, vegetation will suffer 
accordingly.—Rura! World. 


ety a 0 
Water in which soot has been dis- 
solved is excellent to keep off bugsand 
injurious insects. It has a slight smell 
of sulphur, and to this, perhaps, is due 
its virtue in repelling them. A little 
soot in water, if put on melons and 
cucumbers before the eggs are laid. will 
keep off the striped bug. 

OE Se 
Clover for hay should be cut before 
it fully matures; that is, justas the 
heads are beginning toturn brown, If 
cut before the sapfully leaves the roote 
the plants will send out new shoots and 
will be in better condition for pro- 
ducing a crop the next season than 
would be the case if the clover is cut 
after the heads are brown.— Ex, 
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“Zam standing now just behind the 
eurtain, and in full glow of the coming 
sunset. Behind me are the shadows on 
the track, before me lies the dark valley 
and the river. WhenI mingle with tts 
dark waters I want to cast one linger- 
ing look upon a country whose govern- 
ment is of the people, for the pope. 
and by the people,”—L, L. Polk, July 
th, 1890. 


N. R. P. A. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 
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‘‘Dauntless” is no misnomer for that 
filibustering ship of which we hear so 
much. 

“It is a cold day when I get left,” re. 
marked a block of ice as it was dumped 
in a wagon the other day. 

Stir up your neighbors and hold some 
good Sub-Alliance meetings right away 
and got ready for the county meetings. 

A lady who has been married three 
times, and having had each of her 
thres husbands cremated, evidently 
had husbands to burn. 

The college graduate nearly always 
utters great words when he orates, be- 
cause he uses the thoughts of great 
men ‘‘who have gone on before.” 

Dr. H. F. Froeman informs us that 
the time of the annual picnic at Rock 
Ridge Academy occurs Thursday, July 
8th. Wilson County Alliancs also meets 
the same day. Let all attend. 

Johnny Wanamaker says the powder 
of patriotism is wet by the tears of the 
suffering unemployed, We don’t doubt 
that. The powder of the silver ballot 
is not wet, however, and we expect 

two big explosions, one in 1898, and at- 
other ia 1900 

Col. S. MeD. Tate, ex State Treasurer, 
and well-known throughout North 
Carolina, died in Morganton, N. C., on 
the evening of June 25th. Col Tate 
has been in failing health for sometime, 
but his sudden death was a greatshock 
to his friends. 


Your Uncle Chauncey M. Depew was 
doing a pretty safe business as a prophet 
when he predicted war between this 


country and England a few weeks ago, 


and, then, a little later, announced 
that there never will be another war 


between the two countries. 


It is ssid that John D. Rockefeller 
intended to give Brown University 
money 
and then refused to do so because it 


@ very large sum of 


was alleged that the President, E. Ban 


jamin Andrews, was a silverite. When 


all of our colleges get under the influ 


ence of money and monopoly, it will 


be a sad time for America. 


How patriotic some men would have 


been in their quest of the office of schoo 
committecman had not the Attorney 


General decided that no compensation 
would accompany this dignified posi- 
tion. How ready to serve their coun- 
try, and bow much interested in the 
But pnow—er, well, 
there are other things which demand 


public schools! 


immediate attention. 


The Charlotte Observer is a great 
For instance while we are 
perspiring and almost melting from 
heat, it comes tous witha great big 
hunk of comfort in the shape of an an- 
nouncement that Christmas is not quite 
six months off. Of course, we were 
building a coal fire and wrapping in 
overcoats and blankets before you 
could say Jack Robinson. Whenever 
you are in trouble, you needa’t get dis- 
couraged and goto Webster's diction- 
ary to find comfort; just step around 


comforter. 


and see Colonel J. P. 


COUNTY ALLIANCE MEETINGS. 


If you have not already elected del 
egates from your Sub Alliance to the 
County Alliance meetings, pleage do so 
at once. These meetings will be im- 
portant. Elect your very best men in 
the Subs. and let them in turn elect 
the very best man possible to go to the 
State Alliance meeting in August. The 
life of our organization depends upon 
these meetings. If no interest, or but 
little, is taken, the meetings will be 
practically failures, and you cannot 
expect the County or State meetings to 
amount to much if the Subs. fall short. 
Officers are to bs elected ineach County 
Alliance. Elect not only capable mon, 
but men who will take interest, who 
have the work at heart. 

There will be much important busi 
ness before the State Alliance. Of 
course there will be an election of offi 
cers, and the shoe factory question will 
demand no little attention. We trust 
that every county will send men to 
Hillsboro_in August uninstructed as to 
details, but let the delegates be m®n 
of sound judgment who will go there 
with a determination to perfect plans 
to put theshoe machinery in full opera- 
tion and keep it going. We believe 
that everything there is ready for the 
harvest, and, with good management, 
will be successful from now on. But 
the enterprise is bound to be a failure 
so long as the machinery stands idle, 
as it has done for sometime. Lt it 
be operated. 
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COL. DR. KINGSBURY KICKS. 





The venerable editor of the Wilming- 
ton Messenger, Col. Dr. Kingsbury, 
LL. D., etc , still loses his temper now 
and then. Heis akicker from away 
back in the olden times. He is akicker 
with variations, and writes the name 
**Populist” or ‘‘Radical” in blood drawn 
from his own veins whenever he con- 
structs an editorial of a political nature. 
When he sits down to write, his desk 
is littered with vinegar cruets, b >ttles 
of quinine and fresh beef galls, and he 
chews wormwocd instead of tobacco. 
Long pentup hatred drips from his 
pencil point and turns the paper green 
with jealousy a thousand times stronger 
than the same artic'e ever becomes in 
the breast of thedark-eyed Spanish or 
Italian lover. He is living in the musty 
past and knows not that the nineteenth 
century is nearing the end. Clinging, 
as he does to the moth-eaten and obso- 
lete aristocracy, hestilllongs for power 

for revenge upon real or imaginary 

enemies ‘‘Looter,” “traitor,” ‘‘vaga- 
bond,” ‘‘incompetents,” ‘‘savages” and 
‘‘nincompoops” are his favorite terms 
when designating his opponents, no 
matter who they be. Verily the Col. 
Dr. will not be saved by the ordinary 
process, but will be preserved in the 
double distilled extracts of all bitter 
things. 

But the doctor has some virtues. He 
never parades his war record before 
& gasping public, and his little editorial 
bon mots about Ayer’s pills give great 
relief to a long suffering public 


se 
The manufacturers of t dinanees 
of the corporation of the town of Le- 
noir” must have forgotten that they 
were ever boys. Tae use of bean shoot- 
ers, the popping of fire-crackers, play- 
ing ball or marbles on the equare or 
sidewalks, are ail expressly furbidden. 
We expect if Lenoir ‘‘kids” could vote, 
these iniqituous laws would find them 
selves where Moses was when the light 


went out. 
—> ¢-<>- + e——_____— 


ENGLAND OBJECTS. 


In the House of Communs, Thursday, 
Earnest Williams formally called the 
attention of the British government to 
the fact that a small body of Ameri 
icans bave deposed Q 1een Liliuokalani, 
and have assumed sovereignty over the 
Hawaiian Islands, and now, to save 
themselves, are asking the United 
States to annex those Islands. Mr. 
Williams wants to know whether or 


a protest. 


1 


longer. 
—> «> + ee 


Hon. J. P. Caldwell, who writes soul 
stirring editorials for the Charlotte Ob 


kickers. 


Carolina in 10 minutes. 


one else ‘‘besides Cleveland and Car 
lisle,” 





~ 


not the British government is willing 
to give up these Islands, as an impor- 
tant coaling station, without entering 


We can’t answer Mr. Williams, but 
it is safe to assume that Eogland don’t 
care much about the leprosy-ridden 
islands, and wiil not raiso a row unless 
-| Wall Street and Mr. Rothschild think 
it good policy to raise a little jingoism 
just to keep the public attention drawn 
from their schemes for a little while 


COL. CALDWELL TO THE RESCUE 


server, has j>ined the great army of 
If we could but get him and 
Dr. Kingsbury to join teams, there 
wouldn’t be anything left in North 
Col. Caldwell 
rises to protest against ‘frothing at the 
mouth about 16 to 1,” and attacking no 


He calis upon his Democratic 
friends to turn from this. Now of 
course this would not suit the Rev. Dr. 
T. B. KE, consequently we're afraid to 
hitch them together for fear they would 


swallow each other, and the world, 
while looking on, would never know 
whether Caldwell swallowed Kings- 
bury, or Kingsbury swallowed Cald- 
well. 
Col. Caldwell stands on Piegah’s top 
and views the promised land. He 
doesn’t seem to be satisfied with Hon. 
Josephus Daniels’ methods of saving 
the State, and wants to enter into that 
bloody arena himself. We welcome 
Bro. Caldwell into the field, and hope 
he will prove a worthy successor of the 
distinguished editor of the News and 
Observer. 

———2 o-oo 
“LET US HAVE PEACE,” 


Never before has been a time when it 
was so very important that all true 
silver men should be united. This is 
no tims; for wranglings and divisions. 
Solidly, harmoniously have we marched 
until now, with victory in sight, we 
divide, quarrel and wrangle. What 
does the political onlooker think of 
that? What will the future historian 
say of it? You may guess for yourself. 
We have seen enough of the effects of 
division in other parties and sects to 
steer clear of it ourselves. With peace 
and harmony, we might win in 1900 
and the long-looked-for twentieth cen- 
tury would open in brightness and 
glory, with still brighter prospects for 
the future. With division and strife, 
one would be silly to hope for any such 
thing. Cease wrangling and fighting 
each other and put a little hot shot into 
the camp of the already demoralized 
enemy. ‘In union, there is strength.” 
That is obvious. We shall not cite any 
historical instances to proveit. You 
can recall them yourself. But finally 
in the words of Grant, ‘‘Let us have 


peace.” 
———— 
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It is amazing tc see bow many near 
relatives a rich man who dies intestate 
have. For instance, there’s Barney 
Barnato. Lots of people who were not 
related to him in the remotest degree 
when he was poor have suddenly dis 
covered that they are entitled to a large 
share cf his property. If ‘‘old Nick” 
should die intestate and leave a large 
fortune, we guess there would be quite 
a number of people to claim kin with 
the deceased gent. 


9 +- oe 
CHARLIE ROSS. 


Perhapsall THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
readers may not recall the history of 
the search for Charlie Ross. As the 
death of his father, C. K. Ross, has 
aroused new interest in this famous 
mystery, we will give a brief sketch of 
the event. 

On July ist, 1874, Charlie Ross, 
then four years old, while playing in 
front of his father’s home, in German. 
town, near Philadelphia, was taken 
intoa buggy by two men under pre- 
tense of taking him for a ride, and car- 
ried beyond the reach of parents, as 
weil as detectives 

The father immediately offered a re- 
ward of $500 for his return, but this 
only elicited an ancnymous communi- 
cation in which it was stated thai he 
could «ot be returned for less than $10,- 
000. The distracted father promptly 
replied by a ‘‘personal” in Tho Phila 

delphia Leader that he was ready to 
negotiate to the extent of his ability.” 
Ross’ description of the kidnappers 
was very definite and many false arrests 
were made all over the country. As 
an additional incentive the city authori 

ties of Philadelphia offcred a reward of 
$20,000 for ‘‘suc’s information as would 
lead to the recovery of the boy and the 
arrest and conviction of his abductors,” 
This was the means of gaining the 
services of Allan Pinkerton and his 
men, in addition to those of the regular 
detectives of the country. On the 28 h 
of September, 1874, Pinkerton an 
nounced that the case had got the bet- 
ter of him, and that he was willing to 
relinquish the reward of $20,000. 

Mr. Ross’ bealth, mental and physical, 
began to decline. Two notorious river 
thieves, whom some bolieved to be the 
guilty pariies, were killed Oct. 14th, 
1874, while attempting burglary. 

‘‘Mr. Ross iseued a circular, in which 
he expressed the belief that the two 
dead burglars were the abductors of 
his son, and offered a reward of $5 00u 
for the return of the child and no ques- 
tions asked. Taois was on December 
23, 1874 To this day no word has 
ever been received of the missing boy.” 

It is one of those strange deeds that 
time has enveloped in a veil of mys 
tery which only etercity can solve. 


a 





In commercial slang, we ‘‘don’t take 
any stock” in the praise of the diamond 
jubilee now being celebrated in Lon- 
‘{|don, In our humble opinion, very few 
persons who have read a truthful ac- 
count of the horrors of the Indian 
famine will doso. Just think of the 
thousands of the ‘ Queen’s subjects” 
who are suffering aud perishing from 
want of food. Look on that picture 
and then on this. In London, we see 
- | thousands of dollars expended for mere 
pomp and display to celebrate the six- 
tieth year of the reign of the Queen— 
“the empress of India” where thousands 
of men,as good as the lords and prince’s 





NORTH CAROLINA FIRST TO 
ADOPT THE REFERENDUM. 


North Carolina was the first State to 
try the Referendum, as she has been in 
go many things, and, as usual, without 
receiviag due credit. We co not refer 
to the sumitting of new constitutions 
to the people fcr approval, as has be- 
come customary, nor to submitting lo 
cal questions to popular vote as the 
change of county seats, or the divid- 
ing line of a county (as lately between 
Alamance and Chatham), nor the issue 
of county or town bonds as required 
by the constitution. 
But we claim that the first instancs 
of a legislature submitting, not a con- 
stitutional amendment, but a simple 
act of the legislature to approval at 
the ballot box was Chap. 319, Acts of 
N. C. in 1881, prohibiting the manufac 
ture and sale of liquor in this State. 
The people at the ballot box refused to 
confirm the act of the legislature. 
This is, we can safely claim the first 
instance in the United States of the 
principle of the Referendum, applied 
to an act of the legislature intended not 
for local purposes, but covering the 
whole State. 
North Carolina was the first to adopt 
the Referendum to this broad extent 
and till now no one seems to have 
claimed for her the credit of being the 
first in this great movement. 
In fret, we have had editors who 
have effected not to understand, or 
who aie opposed to, this great reforma- 
tory movement, which is intended to 
he a curb upon legislatures that do not 
regarg the public wil 
“> 
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Speaker Roed kceps up the farce of 
calling himself to order and adjourning 
every day about noon. Why don’t he 
do like the other members of Congress 


—go off and have some fun. 
me 0 0 ee 


THE TRAGEDY AT LEXINGTON. 


A terrible murder occurred at Lexing. 
ton June 221. Mrs. A.A.Springs,a most 
estimable lady, and wife of the pro- 
prietor of the March House, was shot 
and almost instantly killed by an un- 
known white man. Mrs. Springs 
never spoke after the shooting. Mr. 
Springs was awaken by the shot, and 
epeedly summoned medical assistance, 
but all to no avail. In about 20 min- 
utes Mrs. Springs died and the mur. 
derer escaped. 

All Lexington was aroused and had 
the fiend been caught he would have 
been shown little mercy. Blood hounds 
were sent for. Two men and four of 
these dogs arrived Thursday morning 
but the traii was lost near Midway, 
about half the distance from Lexington 
to Winston. The party then returned 
to Lexington. 

The murder occurred at about 3:30 
&.m. Mrs, Springs was awakened by 
the sound of a manin the house, and 
upon screaming was shot through the 
brain. Telegrams have been sent all 
over the State, but as little description 
of the murderer can be given, it is 
feared he will not be captured. “A 
white man of medium sz>,” is the 
vagus description given by Mr. Springs. 
A dim light was burning in the room 
at the time of the murder. Tao mo 


tive of the man is unknown. 
— 0 +- o 


Dun and Bradstreet can’t agree. Dun 
declares prosperity is just ready to 
pouncs upon use without a moment’s 
warning. O! course that was shocking 

Bradstreet, however, carefully adjusted 
his glasses, took a good look into the 
misty future and declared the animal 
was not in sight. The people have not 
seen prosperity in so many years that 
they could hardly recogniza the crea- 
ture if they should meet her, Dun, 
however, scratching bis head, and try 

ing to remember just how this ‘ ven 
ished bird of beautiful plumage” looked, 
takes note of everything in view. Every 
time he s>¢s a striped tom cat ora bow- 
legged fice straggling along the streets 
of New York, he writes with glowing 
face and exulting spirit that ‘‘prosper- 
ity is justathand.” ‘Such fools these 


mortals be!” 
?—eoe--—S 


A WONDERFUL ERA, 


This is an age of wonders. The horse 
less carriage has arrived. Nikola Tesla 
says he is going to telegraph through 
the earth without wires—Judge Sim- 
onton has, (we believe) passed a whole 
day without granting an injunction. 
Prosperity, ‘that bird of beautiful 
plumage” will wing her way to this 
country and lay her golden egg ina 
few days, whereupon the cuckoos will 
promptly remove it to their nest. An 
Indiana man, who has been resur- 
rected tells how it feels to be dead. 
North Carolina, never left behind ia 
any race,—of course comes to the front. 
Hon, Josephus Daniels who in 1892 
used to sing: 


‘Ob what a glorious time down here 
When er Cleveland takes his 
chair”— 


has turned from that wicked way. 
Then tooa negro in Shelby broke the 
lemonade record by drinking 20 glasses 
of lemon peel and water without leav 
ing the tub a few days since. 


that adeaf and dum man picked a 
hub and spoke some time in the past. 
There’s one thing we desire to know, 
however—just one more wonder and 
the catalogue will be complete. This 
great wonder which is to eclipse all of 
Edison’s achievements, is to bean ex 
planation by some leading goldbug of 
the exact method of making money 
plentiful by discontinuing the coinage 
of it. 


The tariff still occupies the attention 
of Congress and a few of the people. 
The Congressmen worry about it, draw 
their salaries and the people-foot the 
bills. Wetake very little interest in 
the tariff discussions, for it seems that 
the laboring man is always “‘left in the 
soup” anyhow. Cleveland free trade 
and McKinley protection, both leave 
soft places for the trust, and it would 
take a pretty strong light to show much 
difference to the laboring man. So 
much are they alike that we j>in the 
Irish magistrate in not wishing to hear 
“both sides ov the case” argued as it 
‘thas a tendency to confuse the coort.” 
We get them mixed and can’t tell 


‘‘which from t’ther.” 
—___ _—< +--+ = 


THE TIME FOR ACTION HAS COME 








Correspondence of the Progressive marmer. 
Many wise and otherwise sugges- 
tions, are being made by brethren in 
their communications to THE Pro 
GRESSIVE FARMER these days. Some 
suggest and even insist upon taking 
the last cent of the Business Agency 
Fund to run the Shoe Faactory. Those 
who suggest this would not do so 
doubtless if they were correctly inform 
ed. Some urge that the Subs instruct 
all the delegates all the way up to the 
S:iate Alliance to take the fund and 
start the Factory. They evidently do 
not know that out of $30,000 of that 
fund which the Trustee reported in 
hand at the last State mceting, there is 
less than $10,000 in hand now. I 
judge from what has been published 
in THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER There are 
many things to consider; all sides of 
this question should be looked into 
carefully, and without fear or favor. 
Sentiment will never succeed in busi 
ness. Business, sirict business princi 
ples, must be applied. Men of sound com 
mon sense business ideas from the Sub. 
to the County, and from the County to 
State Alliances, should be sent; with in- 
structions to take time to investigate 
and find out all the causes of the stand- 
ing idle of our machinery, and tos:eto 
it that the necessary step or steps be 
taken at once to put the machinery in 
motion. The Alliancs cause is too 
sacred, and our needs now are too 
urgent to bo sympathetically sliding 
along. Business, strict business prin- 
ciples must be adopted and worked. If 
it takes a complete re-organization to 
bring us to that, let it come. 

J. W. DENMARE. 


‘A YOUNG GIANT, 


The rapid spread of populism is un 
precedented in the history of the 
United States, not excepting the phe 
nomenal growth of the republican 
party. Twonty years ago there was not 
a populist in the nation. Even ten years 
ago there was scarcely a ripple on the 
political waters to give a premonition 
of its coming. 

Itisnow estimated that there are 
3,000,000 populist voters in the United 
States. To these should ba added at 
least two million women who cannot 
vote and one millisn young men who 
will be voters in 1900. These voters 
acd workers have been produced by 
study, mainly within the last six years, 
and they can no more be tursced from 
the advocacy of their principles than 
the mathematician can from faith in 
the truths of the multiplication table, 
says the Southern Mercury. 

The strength and permanency of the 
people’s party depens entirely upon the 
economic intelligence of its members 
Populism is a child of necessity, born 
of the exigencies of the times. Up to 
date the Democratic and Republican 
parties have been its chief recruiting 
agents. Their tyranical legislation has 
driven millions into the Populist party 
and the ranks of its recruits continue 
to increase with rapidity. Oncea pop 
ulist, always a populist, is the rule, 
the only exception being in the case of 
traitors who enter it in search of a 
place at the official pie counter. 

After each election these traitors fall 
by the wayside; but the true Populist 
continues to fight those opposing his 
way, with a determination born of in 
telligent patriotism, that no misfor 
tune can abate or swerve from the 
path of duty, and for every traitor 
that develops, the party receives ten 
who not only enlist for the war, but 
understand precisely what the fight is 
about. 


Se es 

There is astriking similarity between 
the McKinley badges now worn by the 
**prosperityites” and the Cleveland em- 
blems worn one year ago. The only 
apparent difference is that the former 
are larger, the texture a little thinner, 
and it takes a longer coat tail to hide 








are suffering and dying. 


We also learn from an exchange 


CREAM OF THE PREgs, 


Hard Hits\ Bold Sayings and Patriotic 
Paragraphs From Reform Papers, 
American { Nonconformist; McKin. 
ley and his partners are the Ossified 
fossil remnants of a once grand politi. 
cal party, but they havé outlived their 
usefulness. 
If the people will figure a little they 
will wake up to the fact that they are 
paying the same official fees they aig 
when the farmers’ cotton told for 9s 
cents per pound.—Southern Mercury 
An exchange remarks that Russell 
Sage’s nephew has ‘‘gone to heaven,” 
He doubtless wanted to avoid the 
chances of ever having trouble with 
his uncle again.—Cedar, (Ga ) Cour. 
ier. 
Claus Spreckles declares his charac. 
ter has been injured to the extent of 
$1,000,(00, and is suing the San Fran. 
cisco Examiner for that amount. The 
Examiner must have swiped all the 
good name Claus had in stock. — 
Cedartown (Ga) Courier. 


An exchange says the hard times 
have forced a new style among editors 
and many of them now wear a belt in 
stead of suspenders, When they get 
word from home that there is nothing 
for dinner they simply tighten the belt 
another notci and feel too full for 
utterance.— People’s Voice. 

Bear in mind the first $50,000 000 of 
paper money issued by the government 
during the rebeliion were a full legal 
tender for all debits and never have 
since that date depreciated in value 
one fraction of a cent below gold, yet 
the Democratic platform demands coin 
redemption for paper money issued by 
the government. What is the demand 
made forif not in the interest of the 
money mongers?—Tulare (Cal) Citi 
zen. 


Whatever may be said of the Peo- 
ple’s party, there is no room to doubt 
that the principles of Populism are 
rapidly spreading. Rare indeed, is the 
newspaper, no matter of what politi 
cal faith, which does not contain utter- 
ances indorsing some of the most radi- 
cal principles to be found in Populism. 
The masses are becoming enlightened 
upon these principles and society is be- 
coming permeated with the doctrine 
of Populism. It seems tobe in the air. 
—Tulare (Cal) Citizen. 
As showing the power of patronage 
and the degrading influence of the 
spoils system, a member of the New 
York World’s editorial staff publishes 
the following letter as genuine: 
WASHINGTON, May 6, 1897. 
To the Attorney General: 

Deak Sir—This will introduce A. T. 
Wimberly, whom I have recommended 
for the Collectcrship of the Port of 
New Orleans, and whom F consult 
concerning the patronage of Louisi- 
ana. I desire you to know him. 

(3igned) Yours truly, M. A. Hanna 
—Topeka Advocate. 

The Register is of the opinion that 
“farmer who graduates from the ranks 
through the legal process of foreciosure 
may not ke the Moses to lead the far- 
mers out of the wilderness.” Possibly; 
but wiil the R-gister give usits opinion 
as to whether a ‘‘business” man who 
fails for the small sum of $118,000 and 
is only saved from graduating through 
the legal process of insolvency by a 
syndicate of millionaires paying his 
debts and making him President, is 
the Moses to lead the debt ridden mas- 
ses cut of the wilderness? Come now 
‘tote fair” and no dodging the qiics- 
tion.—Tulare Valley Citiz.n. 
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HOW Is THIS 


Perhaps some of our subscribers 
think THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER is 4 
fres show. Itian’t. The price is very 
low for a paper of its sizo and charec 
t r, but it isnot free. Every subscriber 
is expected to pay his dollar a year like 
aman. We kncw that money is scarce, 
hard to get; but we also know that if 
each subscriber will work as hard, turn 
as many rough corners as we turn, in 
our efforts to keep the paper going, 
there willbe some way found to pay 
subscriptions. Friends, we want to 
hear from you, every one of you. Send 
on your fifty-cent dollars. 


a od 

Shipping strawberries is becoming 
one of the most profitable industries 
among farmers of Eastern North Caro- 
lina, and here is a little item from the 
Rural World which we commend to 
the careful consideration of all readers: 
“From the bottom of our heart we pity 
the family without strawberries. T° 
be compelled to live year after year 
without enjoying one of the most de- 
licious fruits God in His goodness has 
given us iacruel. To be deprived of it 
when it is so healthful, so delicious, 8° 
desirable every way, and when it can 
be raised so cheaply and so abundantly, 
isashame. Plant them, pliant the™, 
everybody! Let every family re) ce 
in a patch of strawberries. Let them 


goto the loaded vines and pluck the 
aromatic scarlet beauties and eat their 
fill, Let strawberry shortcakes and 
strawberries and cream supply the 








them, 


table. Strawberries for (everybody * 
our prayer.” f 
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STATE NEWS. 


—Drops » Turpentine 
ry’ be ae nee oe an "Ee - Clusters 
of Grapes and Tobacco Stems from the 
North—Stalks of Corn and Grains of 
Wheat from the West—Peanats 
and Cotton Seed from the South 

Monroe is ta vote on the question of 
issuing $30,000 of bonds for water 
works. 

Wheat is said to be so good cut in 
Wilkes thatit takes two men to run 
one cradle. 

The News and Observer with its usual 
energy, Will issue a special bicycle 
number July 4th. 

Milas W. Mackie has been appointed 
postmaster at Yadkinville to succeed 
J. A. Logan, resigned. 

It is estimated that over $50,000 has 
been spent for bicycles in Raleigh 
within the past three years. 

Chatham County Commissioners 
have refused to grant license to retail 
liquor any where in the county. 

Saloons” in Lexington close next 
Wednesday, but it is thought that 
several blind tigers will begin cpera- 
tion. 

Another ‘‘didn’t know-it was loaded” 
shooting occurred at Wilson recently. 
A half-witted person was shot through 
the fleshy part of his cheek. 

A boiler for a threshing-machine at 
Wakefield exploded, was blown a great 
distance and killed two cows. The 
workmen, being 50 yards away, es 
caped. 

Robert M. Douglas, Associate Justice 
of the North Carolina Supreme Court 
isnowan LL. D. The degree is con 
ferred by Georgetown College, Wash- 
ington. 

The Morganton Herald says that it 
costs the county of Burke three times 
the amount to feed a prisoner in jail 
that it takes to keep a pauper in the 
county home. 

The Rowan Knitting Mill has been 
sold under mortgage. Mr. S. H. 
Wiley, acting as agent for anumber of 
citizens was purchaser. Great im- 
provements in the mill will be made. 

The Asheville Citizen reports con- 
siderable corn stealing in the vicinity 
of Weaverville. County Commissioner 
(). H. Weaver had a quantity removed 
without charge for transportation one 
night recently. 

Rev. Dr. W. H. Moore, presiding 
elder of the Fayetteville district, telle 
the Sanford Express that he has been 
preaching thirty-seven years and dur 
ing that time has taken a vacati<n of 
only four weeks. 

The apvie crop in the western part of 
the State is fine. The yield in the 
mountain counties of this State and 
Virginia will not be as heavy as year 
before last, but the outlook is fine com 
pared with last year, says the Mt. Airy 
News. 

Marion Democrat: Henry Presne!}l 
and William Puiliam both died Thurs 
day night. They were, perhaps, two 
of the oldest men in thecounty. They 
knew the town from its inception, and 
being carpenters mainly built the or- 
iginal Marion, 

Bryson City Herald: We were up 
in Macon last week, went up the Ten- 
nessee and we have “not seen sucha 
wheat crop fora long time. It is esti 
mated that there will be but little short 
of 100,000 bushels of wheat in Macon 
county this year. 

Crops have made wonderful progress 
in the last ten days. The hot weather 
is just what they have been needing 
and they have grown very rapidly. 
Prior to this warm spell they were 
small and backward, says the Lumber- 
ton Robesonian. 

The largest yield of wheat to the acre 
reported to this office from this section 
is that of Mr. E L. Pippin, of the Fre 
mont section, who gathered 170 bushels 
from nine acres this year, which is an 
average of 19 bushels to the acre, says 
the Goldssoro Argus. 

Here’s a fish story from the Asheville 
Gazette: J. C. Deaver returned yester- 
day from Pigeon river. He went with 
& fishing party a week ago, and states 
that the trout are plentiful. The 
party of eleven caught 420 trout and a 
considerable number of other fish. 

The Newberne Journal says that a 
Schooner picked up the body of an un- 
Enown young man floating at sea off 
Cape Hatteras. The body was well 
dressed and in a pocket was a watch 
Still running. The young man is eup- 
Posed to have been lost from a passing 
steamer, ¥. 

On Tuesday last Simpson Lefler, 
Who lives in No. 9 township, near Cold 
Springs church, was busy cradling his 
wheat in the hai vest field, and becom 
ing thirsty laid his cradle at the butt 
of a large dead tree and went to the 
Spring for water. When he returned, 
Says the Concord Standard, a wood- 
becker entering a hole at the top of the 
tree attracted his attention, While 
&4zing inteutly at the bird the tree fell 
and mashed his cradle to pieces, Mr. 
Lcfler himself barely escaping being 
Caught beneath the falling tree. 


Statesville Landmark: Mrs. Rebecca 
McCoy died Saturday at her home in 
Hopewell, Mecklenburg county. She 
was in her 94th year and was a grand- 
daughter of J. McKnitt Alexander, 
secretary of the convention which 
adopted the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence. 

Nellie Meroney, an old colored wo- 
man of this place, fell from the second 
story window of her home one night 
last week and broke both of her legs. 
She was sick and was ‘‘out of her 
head,” says the Davie Times, and it is 
thought that she got out of her bed and 
walked out of the open window. 
Superintendent Howie, of the Union 
county chain gang, who was charged 
with causing the death of a convict by 
beating him, but who was exonerated 
by the coroner’s jury, was subs: quently 
arrested for murder on a warrant 
sworn out by the dead man’s brother. 
He was discharged after a preliminary 
hearing. 

A serious cutting effair occurred 
near. Wilkesboro, Sunday. Andrew 
Berge, a young white boy, cut the 
throat of Richard Harrie, colored, from 
which Harris died in a few minutes. 
Berge claims Harris had ehot at him 
and then tried to fight him with a pis 
tol when he cut his throat in self 
— says the Wilkesboro Chroni 
cle. 

Judge Purnell has a case before him 
against G. W. Vanderbilt for $40,000 
damages. While the excavation for 
the Youngs Men’s Institute which, Mr. 
Vanderbilt is erecting, was in progress. 
a blast was made, and a stone 
thrown across the Esgle block to the 
Swannoncna hotel. It struck Mr. J. E. 
Hunt and this is why he is suing the 
nillionaire. 

Only thirty eight of the 103 young 
men who applied for admission to 
West Point, being appointed by Con 
gressmen, pas:ed the necessary ex 
aminations. Amongthis number is 
Wm. P. Platt of North Carolina. Two 
other North Carolina boys Clarcnce O. 
Sherill and Walter H. Lee were swcrn 
in June 19th. 


Charlotte News: Mr. J. B. William- 
son, of Matthews, who was so bacly 
injured last night, is resting easier to 
day. He was sitting on top of a load 
of oats, and started to drive into the 
barn. The load cf oats reached almost 
to the ceiling of the barn. Ashe leaned 
over his back was caught by the ceiling 
and four ribs were torn loose from his 
spinal column. 

R. D. Hodges, of Kershaw, N.C, 
presented E. H. and J. A. Meadows, 
Monday, with a barrel of Irish potatoer 
that must take the premium for ¢ ze, 
as the barrel was filled by 165 of there 
potatoes. Any person knowing how 
many potatoes of the ordinary size it 
takes to fill a barrel can appreciate the 
siza of these 165 potatoes, says the 
Newbern Journal. 

Lawyer Benbow has one of the pret 
tiest wheat creps in the county. He 
sowed 33 acres and says the yield will 
be at least 26 bushels to the acre, and 
the appearance of the wheat justifies 
the calculation. He has 50 acres of 
fine oats, also, and should the season 
continue favorable, he will harvest 
1500 to 2,000 bushels of oats. He 
thoroughly prepared the ground be 
fore sowing the grain, saysthe Wilkes 
voro Chronicle. 

The Lexington Dispatch says: A 
crowd of young men concluded the 
town was entirely too dull these warm 
days and proceded to liven things 
up one night last week by puilinga 
wagon up on the court house steps, 
moving boxes, tomb stones, etc , and 
doing considerable other devilment. 
Any information as to the identity of 
the parties who participated in the 
“fun” will be gladly received by Chief 
of-Police, Thos. H. Lamb. 

At Ashpole, N. C, James Leggett, a 
colored man about 52 years of age, 
married a widow about two years ago. 
He got mad with her a few days since 
and ;tried to choke her. The old wo- 
man could not manage him by herself 
and called her little boys to help her. 
They all pitched inand gave hima 
nice whipping. It was funtosee how 
they pelted him about the head. They 
broke the hide and brought the red 
freely. He will hardly tangle in with 


more. 


Newbern Journal: A serious and 
thrilling runaway occurred last even 
ing at 7.30 p.m‘, beginning on Craven 
street. Mr. Guion Dunn, with Miss 
May Robinson, were out driving, when 
the horse attached to the buggy started 
to run and became unmanageable. 
Turning into Grave street, the buggy 
collided with a telegraph pole and Mr. 
Dunn was thrown out. The horse then 
dashed on up the street with the young 
lady. The street was filled with peo 
ple, ladies and children, and great con- 
sternation ensued.. Near Mr. Robert 
Hancock’s place the horse ran into a 
tree and tore himself locse from the 
vehicle, and Miss Robinson was able to 





the old woman and the kids any. 


be reviving. A thousand men are said 
to be employed at Ducktown, getting 
the rich copper out of the mines there. 
A company has bought 1 500 of coal 
lands on Deep river, in Chatham coun- 
ty, which wiil be developed at once. 
State Labor Commissioner Hanirick 
told The News some days ago that the 
number of mica mines in operation® 
this State has thribled since the first cf 
January, says the Charlotte News. 
The first cotton bloom of the season 
made its appearance in the city this 
morning. Itwasraised by Mr. Alex. 
Adams of Panther Branch township, 
whose postoffice is Myatt’s Mill. Mr. 
Adams won the prize of one dollar 
cffered by Mr. J. A. Higgs for the first 
cotton bloom. Today the bloom was 
on exhibit at the store of Sherwood 
Higgs and Company. Panther Branch 
township maintains the lead in early 
crops, says the Raleigh Press Visitor 
of 22ad. 

At 5 o’clock Saturday afternoon a 
shocking fatality occurred in Union 
county. Claude Sikes, the 21 year old 
son of Mr. J.C. Sikes, a prominent 
citizen of the community, was struck 
by lightning and instantly killed, to- 
gether with a double team he was driv- 
ing. Young Sikes was in the field 
hauling wheat just before the storm 
burst, packing wheat on the wagon. 
The bolt kilied him instantly, and the 
horses fell without a struggle, says the 
Charlotte Observer. 


Recently while a trial was in pro- 
gress in ‘Squire Hunter’s cffice, W. H 
Nichols, colored, ingisted in pushing in 
over the body and authority of ex 
Constable McCord. Mr. McCord had 
been stationed at the door to keep out 
the crowd. He shoved the negro ba: k, 
and in dcing so, his hand slipped, and 
struck the negro on the chin. The 
negro grabbed Mr. McCord’s stick out 
of his hand and struck him three times 
with it. The negro wasarrested forth. 
with, says the Charlotte Observer. 


A dispatch from Charlotte N. C, 
June 22, says: ‘Last night a burglar 
entered the houseof R. B. Orr, five 
miles from here, went into the rocm 
where two young girls were sleeping 
and cut off the hairof both asthey lay 
asleep. His presence was then diecov- 
ered, but he escaped. Blood hounds 
were brought into reqisition and if he 
is caught he will harshly dealt with.” 
It is thought the vandal was in search 
of money, a bureau drawer being 
opened and and papers scattered 
around. 

Oliver Peace, a young colored man, 

a tobacco curer from Granville county, 
was drowned in Neuse river, above Joe 
Williams’ landing, about two miles 
above Kinston, Friday afternoon, 
about 5 o’clock. He, with others, were 
driving fish in nets set acrors theriver, 
when he stepped in a hole over his 
head. Another negro went to his res- 
cue, when he grabbed him arourd the 
neck and came very near drowning 
him. The body was found Sunday 
about a quarter of a mile below where 
he was drowned, says the Kinston Free 
Press. 
‘‘Buck” Kitchin paseed up the railroad 
to Morganton this week, answer to a 
summons ina case in which he and 
Congressman Harry Skixcner are sued 
for $10,000 by a citizen of Burke county 
by the name of Corpening, whom they 
charged with stealing their money and 
some articles of wearing apparel at the 
St. Louis Convention last year, says the 
Newton Enterprise. Mr. Corpening 
was their room mate, and Buck says 
his conduct was of such 4 euspicious 
nature before and after they missed 
their money that trey had every 
reason to make the charges against 
him. 

A big snake story comes from Polk 
ton. It is said that a few evenings ago 
the section hands discovered a snake 
crossing the track at Brown Creek 
trestle. They say its body was as big 
around as the body of a common size 
dog, that it traveled by jumping and 
that it bent down the briars like a hog. 
One of the wags around Poikton says 
than late reports say that it breaks 
down trees whereit goes. Some of the 
citizens of Polkton, however, are in 
clined to discredit the whole story. 
They say the report was put out to 
keep the Polkton folks from bothering 
Mackbersies in Brown Creek swamp.-— 

x. 

Raleigh Press: ‘‘I don’t want to kill 
my boy. I love him. But if somebody 
doesn’t restrain me, I know I'll murder 
him. I’mcrezy, I know it and can’t 
help it. Take me away from my boy 
or I’m afraid I'll kill him.” Such was 
the strange conversation of an elderly 


old gentleman this morning, be- 
ing interrogated by Mayor Russ, Jus- 
tice Roberts and Dr. James McGee, Jr., 
who were holding an inquistion of 
lunacy. And a pitiful story is his 
Richard Shacklea has been a hard 
working, industrious citizen and for 
more than eight years he has been 
working in the cotton mills in the city. 
Twelve months ago his wife died and 
then he began to lose interest in the 
world. This afternoon the old man was 


Mining in North Carolina seems to} 


“A GIRDLE ROUND THE WORLD.” 


Brief Items Picked Up Here and There 

From the Tropics to the Pole. 
—Six thousand lives were lost in the 
Indian earthquakes. 


—Fish are unusually plentiful near 
Newfoundland just now. 


—At Lincoln Park, Chicago, a bronze 
statue of Beethoven was unveiled. 


—Maine Populists declare themselves 
in favor of a middle of the road policy. 
—Ned McGowan has struck rich ore 
of gold in the Sierra Anche range, in 
Arizona, 


—Philadelphia people protest against 
the appointment of a colored man as 
Minister to Hayti. 

—Judge J H. Reagan, of Texas, is 
the only surviving member of the Con- 
federate Cabinet. 

—Mark Hanna eays there is no pros- 
pect of Mr. Sherman’s being retired in 
favor of Judge Day. 

—English residents of New York 
celebrated the Queen's jubilee by hav- 
ing a big picnic and games. 

—Carmine Lepre, of New York, was 
made insane by a mosquito bite. It 
resulted in blood poisoning. 

—Premier Laurier, replying to a 
toast at Manchester, England, made a 
plea for free trade for Canada. 

—Gov. Franklin, of Arizona, has 
been censured by a grand jury for 
abuse of the pardoning power. 


—Dynamite, supposed to be harm 
less, astonished the people in Decatur, 
Ill , by blowing up three houses. 


—The famous water curist, Rev. Se- 
bastian Kneipp, died at his Bavarian 
home recently. He was 75 years old. 


—A steamship arrived in New York 
with three passengers ill from yellow 
fever. Three had died on the voyage 


—Gen. Jno. B. Gordon, despite his 
own protest, has been re elected Com 
mander in-Chief of the Confederate 
Veterans. 

—Several persons have died and over 
a hundred have bsen prostrated by the 
intense heat in Chicago during the last 
few days. 


—Four more bodies of supposed sui- 
cides have been found ir the Thames 
river in London, making 21 found in 
three weeks, 


—‘‘Entirely successful,” is what is 
said of Hon. Jno. W. Foster’s recent 
trip to St. Petersburg in the interest of 
seal protection. 

—The President has refused permis- 
sion to the French Cable Company to 
land a cable upon the coast of the 
United States. 


—Itis to be hoped that the Indian 
famine is about over. The monsoon 
has started on the west coast and a 
general rain is expected. 


— Devonshire House ball is causing a 
quarrel over costum¢s among the ladies 
in London’s high society, for they all 
want to appear as queens. 


—During a quarrel over crops at 
Emmet, Indian Territory, John Mar- 
low struck Rev. J. I. Evanson the neck 
with his fist and killed him. 

—It is thought that opponents of 
Hanna—Foraker men—will oppcss the 
Rt. Rev. Marcus A. at the polls and 
turn Ohio over to the Democrats. 

—Arrangements for the annual con- 
vention of the Baptist Young People’s 
Union of America at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., have been pract cally com 
pleted. 

—Joseph E, Kelly, confessed mur 
derer of Cashier Stickney, of the Som 
erville, N. H, Bank, writes that life 
has no more interest for him and he 
wants to die. 

—Among those present at the session 
of the Confederate Veterans Agsocia- 
tion last week were Robert E. Lee, Jr., 
(a grandson of General Lee), and a son 
of Gen, Hood. 

—Mr. Julian Harris, night editor of 
the Atlanta Constifution end a son of 
Joel Chandler Harris (Uncle Remus), 
is to marry the daughter of Mayor 
Collier, of Atlanta. 

—Severe earthquake “shocks were 
felt in California June 20th and 221. 
No injuries to persons are reported. 
Chimneys toppled down and there was 
@ general shake up. a 

—Because his sweetheart said she 
did not love him, William Haywood, 
of Brooklyn, committed suicide, and 
as a result Miss Grace Burst, the sweet 
heart, is dangerously ill of shock. 

—Senate Democrats, aided by Popu- 
lists and silver Republicans, and on one 
vote by two straight Republicans, de- 
feated the Finance Committee on four 
important paragraphs of the tariff bill. 

—Before John Sherman went into 
the Cabinet, reports as to his failing 
mind were published. It is now known 
by the Cabinet that the reports were 
well based. His workisdone. He is 
succumbing to age, and his best friends 
admit his failure, saye the Washington 
correspondent of the New York World. 
His eccentricities are marked and em 





in charge}of Dr. Kirby, having 
adjud insane by the inquisi- 





step out without injury, making a 
| wonderful escape, — 


tion of lunacy. 


barrassing, but the President is loath 
to act. It is hoped he can be induced 


—Claus Spreckels, the sugar king, 
has decided to erect a $200,000 ccffee 
refinery in Brooklyn. The new refizery 
will consist of a warehouse four stories 
high and a cc ffee roasting building five 
stories high. 

—A Liberty, Mo, telegram says: 
Fully 10,000 blackberry pickers have 
arrived here for the season, which 
opened Monday and will last for a 
month. The crop is estimated at 60, 
000 crates, the largest ever known here. 


—Tyndale Palmer, who has sued 
many newspapers throughout the 
country for libel, secured a verdict of 
$15 agaixst The Leader in the Supreme 
Court at Gloversville, N. Y., June 19th. 
Palmer conducted his own case. His 
motion for a new trial was denied. The 
suit was for $5,000. 

—At the annual corvention of the 
several liquor dealers’ organ’ zations in 
Chicago, the following facts were made 
plain: For the first five months of this 
year 175,000 barrels less of beer were 
consumed in Chicago than in the same 
period last year. The nun ber ofsaloons 
is 650 less than a year ago. 

—Hanna had full control of the Ohio 
State Republican Convention, which 
met June 23d, and was re-nominated 
for Seiator. Governor Bushnell was 
nominated his own successor. The acts 
of Congress and McKinley were en 
dorsed. The convention also approved 
the Hawaiian treaty. 


—A reward has been offered for the 
arrest of Thomas Challender, the South 

ern agent of the Lseflin & Rand Powder 
Company, of New York, in nearly all 
the Southern States east of the Missis 

sippi.It is alleged his shortage in Nash 

ville accounts is $7,000, and it is also 
alleged that shortages in other States 
may reach $100,000. 

—Ross Williams, a young farmer liv- 
ing near Perry, Oklahoma, and Miss 
Bessie Carroll, of Chicago, were mar- 
ried two days ago. Williams wrote a 
love message on an egg three months 
ago. The egg was shipped to Chicago, 
and Miss Carroll in cooking it read the 
mersage. She answered it, and the 
correspondence resulted in the mar- 
riage, 

—In the Tobacco Trust trial in New 
York Joseph H. Choate, one of the 
lawyers for the trust, asked one of the 
taleemen: ‘‘What would you do if at 
the end of this trial you found that 
eleven of the jurors are of one mind 
and you cf another{” ‘I would agree 
with the eleven,” was the reply. ‘‘Why 
so?” said lawyer Choate. ‘'Because 1 
should probably be ina hurry to get 
home,” was the reply. ‘You are ac 
cepted,” said Mr. Choate.—Wash 
ington Post. 

—A dispatch from Tacoma, Wash 
ington, says: More teais now afloat 
on the Pacific ocean than ever before 
at_one time. The importers of New 
York ard other Eastern cities have 
made large purchases in China and 
Japan for immediate delivery, and are 
having it hurried across the Pécific in 
order to enter it before the Dingley bill 
goes into effect. A thousand tons of 
new crop tea has been landed here and 
12,000,0000 pounds are on the ocean be 
tween Yokohama and this port. 


—At Richfnond, June 19th, Jack 
Robinson, a negro desperado near 
Hampden Sidney, in Prince Edward 
county, defied arrest by Constable Mc 
Craw, and shot the constable through 
the thigh. Robinson then barricaded 
himeelf in his cabin and swore he would 
kill anyone who attempted to enter. 
A sheriff’s posse set fire to the cabin 
and emoked him out, and in the pur 
suit that followed Robinson was shot 
three times. He was finally captured 
and taken to Prince Edward jail. His 
wounds are not necesegarily fatal. 


—A dispatch from Philadelphia, June 
2ist, says: Christian K. Ross, the 
father of Charles Ross, whose abduc- 
tion on June 1st, 1874, from his parents’ 
home became a matter of world-wide 
interest and still remains largely an 
unsolved mystery, died early this 
morning at his residence, in German 
toxn, aged seventy four years. The 
abduction of Charles Ross, who was a 
beautiful child, practically wrecked 
the life of his father, and from the time 
the boy was stolen, nearly twenty three 
years ago, life seemed a burden to the 
once hustling business man. 


—After nearly three weeks’ sojourn 
on the barren island of San Nicolas, a 
party of relic hunters reached Long 
Beach, Cal., recently, loaded with 
skeletons, skulls, and ancient imple 
ments and ornaniénts of stone and 
shells, the remains of historic tribes. 
The party found eighty-seven skulls 
buried in the sand of the island, and 
were able to secure three entire. They 
made one excavation twenty feet 
equare, in which they found nine skele, 
tons in a crouching attitude, as though 
men, women, and children had been 
buried alive. In another place they 
found the remains of hundreds ofbodies 
that had been buried. Evidence was 


by two or more different races, one of 
which was of great size, the peculiar 





' 40 resign. 


found that the islands were inhabited’ 


—— 


—A special to the Telegraph from 
Athens, Ga , says: Walter Norris, aged 
16, was killed by lightning at Bogart 
this afternoon. He was standing ona 
front porch and had a baby in his arms 
at the time. The baby was not injured. 
—A Washington dispatch says the 
Japanese minister has filed with the 
Secretary of State a formal statement 
of the position of his government with 
respect to the proposed annexation of 
the Hawaiian islands by the United 
States. Although it is cfficially denied 
that Japan has protested against the 
annexation treaty, itis admitted that 
the government has represented in the 
strongest terms its expectation that ite 
treaty rights in Hawaii shall be fully 
respected in case of an annexation. 


— Estimates for the number of stamps 
needed in tne next fiscal year ending 
June 30th, 1897, are as follows: Ordi- 
nary stamps, 3,444 167,000; newspaper 
and periodical stamys, 6,462,000; post- 
age due stamps, 21,168,000. Of the or- 
dinary stamps two and a half millions 
of the 2 cent denomination, and five 
millions are of the 10 cent special de- 
livery series. As compared with the 
requiremente of the pregent year, these 
estimates are an increase of about 295,- 
000,000 in the number of ordinary 
stamps; an increase of 770,000 in the 
special delivery; and 962,008 in the 
newspaper and pericdicals, and a de- 
crease of 832,000 in the postage due 
series. 


—A dispatch from Auburn, N. Y, 
says that John Ceffery, of Syracuse, 
charged with burglary, is at large 
through the blunder of Edwin Robin- 
son, jailer of the Cayuga county jail. 
He was ordered to release a prisoner 
named Murphy, but went to Caffery’s 
cell instead. When he opened the cell 
door he said: ‘‘Come, Murphy, your 
time is out.” Cc ffery concealed his as- 
tonishment and answered: ‘All right.’” 
The jailer accompanied the wily 
Caffrey to the street door and gave him 
a few words of advice, for which 
Ce ffary thanked him and hurried away. 
Murpby, who occupied the adjoining 
cell, kept quiet until Caffery had got a 
start; when he sent for the jailer and 
demanded to be let out. Murphy was 
released and Caffery is still at large. 


Virginia Provencher, an orphan, 22 
years old, who had been a silk weaver 
in Lowell, Mass., went to Brooklyn in 
search of employment. She was ch- 
ing fora house in Keap street on the 
night of June 1, when, overtaken by a 
heavy rainstorm, she got dripping wet 
and entered Oito Nill’s barber shop on 
Union Avenue, near Scholes street and 
asked for shelter until the storm passed. 
Nill was a widower, and wasattracted 
by the young woman’s appearance, says 
the New York Times. It proved that 
it was a case of love at firet sight on 
both sides, for after exchanging their 
personal history, Nill immediately pro- 
posed marriage and was accepted. Nill 
called several friends, and he led the 
young woman to the home of the Rev. 
James G. Ditmars, pastor of the Hope 
Baptist Church, of which he is a mem- 
ber, and there they were married. 
Their meeting and marriage were done 
in half an hour. Since then the couple 
have been living at 12 Scholes street, 
and she has taken to the care of Nill’s 
two small children as if she were their 
own mother. Mrs. Niii’s fathcr was a 
French missionary, and preached in 
the Indian schoolin Pennsylvania, Her 
mother was an Indian squaw. 


—A New York paper says that Capt. 
Lampe, of the steamship Leon, which 
arrived there last week with fruit from 
Jamaican ports, tells astory of a re- 
markable electric storm encountered 
last Monday, while his vessel was off 
Cape Hatteras. The steamer, accord- 
ing to the skipper’s story, was plowing 
along through a smooth sea, with clear 
weather overhead, when suddenly, 
with scarcely any barometic warming, 
jet black clouds gathered on the hori- 
zon, and with almost incredible swift- 
ness mounted into the heavens, accom: 
panied by the constant and terrific 
booming of thunder and flashes of 
lightning. The three women passengers 
on the steamer were almost hysterical 
from fright. For almost five hours the 
little vessel groped her way along. All 
the time the sea was assmooth as glass, 
The climax of the storm occurred when 
a great bolt of lightning shot over the 
bow of the Leon and struck the water 
fifty yards away with terrific force. 
An immense volume ef water was 
thrown into the air to a height of fifty 
feet, deluging the deck of the steamship 
with spray. Then the rain fell in tor- 
rents. The cfficers of the Leon believe 
that the water that fell on the vessel 
was from a cloudburst. The water 
came, not in drops, but in sheets and 
columns.. The crew were unable to 
stand the deluge on the deck, and all 
hands were ordered below. Suddenly 
the clouds lifted, and within a short 
time there were left the usual summer 
sky and sea. ~ 

> oe ‘ 


It is not impossible that the man whe 
was fined $5 for planting potatoes on 
Sunday could not have been hired to 





characteristics being giant jawbones. 


plant them on a week day. 
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A PSALM OF THE SANCTUM. 


Tell us not in merry numbers 
That editing’s a om dream, 

For the soul is dead that slumbers 
And things are not what they seem. 


Editors must work in earnest; 
Sunset must not be their goal. 

And if they want any supper— 
Disappointment to their soul! 


In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouac of life, 

They must narrate all the tattle, 
All the quarrels and all the strife. 


Trust no future howe’er pleasant ; 
Let the dead past bury the dead. 

Write, write, in the living present, 
Living on poor stale cornbread. 


Lives of editors all remind us 
That we have a rousing time, 

And, departing leave behind us 
No subscriptions paid in time. 


And we think perhaps another, 
Sailing over life’s stormy main— 

Some poor worn out, Tar Heel editor, 
May be caught by these again. 


Let us then be up and writing, 
With a heart for any fate; 
Maybe there'll be no delinquents 
When we reach the pearly gate. 
—CLARENCE H. POE. 


oe Ooo oo 


AN INFORMAL PRAYER. 


“The proper wav for a man to pray,” 
Said Deacon Lomueil Keys, 

‘‘And the only proper attitude, 
Is down upon his knees.” 

“No; I should say the way to pray,” 
Said Rev. Dr. Wise, 

‘Is standing straight, with outstretched 


arms, 
And rapt and upturned eyes.” 


“Oh, no, no, no!” said Eider Slow: 
‘Such posture is too proud. 
A man should pray with eyes fast 
clcsed 
And head contritely bowed.” 
“Tt seems to me his hands should be 
Ausierely clasped in front, 
With both thumbs pointing toward 
the ground,” 
Said Rev. Dr. Hunt. 


‘‘Las’ year I fell in Hodkin’s well, 
Head first,” said Cyrus Brown, 
**With both my heels a-stickin up, 
My head a pintin’ down; 
An’I made a prayer right then an’ 
there— 
Best prayer I ever said— 
The prayin’est prayer I ever prayed, 
A standin’ on my head ” 
; —Lynox (Mass.) Item. 
—___ —<9 e-~- 
TO THE ALLIANCEMEN OF BLA- 
DEN COUNTY. 


RALEIGH, June 24th, 1897. 

DEAR BRETHREN AND FRIENDS:—As the 
tifhe is approaching for the July meet- 
ings of our order, I make this appeal 
to you, not let your County Alliance 
go down, but meet together and send 
up your delegates and revive our Order 
and let all Bladen stand as she has once 
stood, in the front ranks of reform. 
So rally and once again cheertthe hearts 
of your brethren of other counties by 
the presence of your delegates in our 
State meeting. 

Don’t forget to meet on the 2aod 
Thursday in July. And to White Oak 
Sub. I make a special appeal to keep 
up our meetings. Let every member 
of theSub., both male and female, be 
on hand at your next meeting and see 
that your Sub. is represented in our 
next county meeting. 

C. McG. Dunn, President. 
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NOTICE, 


Farmville Alliance Union will meet 
with Farmville Alliance at Moye’s 
School House on July 7ch. 

Commissioner J. M. Mewborne will 
be the chief speaker. 

The public is cordially invited to at 
tend. Baskets expected. 

A. J. Moyn. 


—— > Oo 


NOTICE, 





MoLEANSVILLE, N.C, 
June 21, 1897. 

Deak BRETHREN:—Guilford County 
Alliance will meet with Buffalo Sub- 
Alliance on Thursday, July 8th, at 
their lodge room, four miles east of 
Greensboro. Any delegates who wish 
to go by rail to Greensboro, should no- 
tify W. P. McLean, President of Coun- 
ty Alliance, by card at once, and he 
will have conveyances there to take 
you out. 

Now, brethren, this meeting will be 
in a very convenient place for all the 
subs in the county to reach, and we 
would very respectfully urge every 
Sub. to send a full set of delegates to 
this meeting. There is much business 
of prime importance to the Alliance 
to be done on that day, among which 
is the Annual. election of county offi: 
cers, election of delegates to State 
Alliance, etc. We earnestly request 
that every brother and sistor in the 
county that have a grain of Alliance 
grit in them to attend this county 
meeting, and show by their presence, 
if not by words, that they are interested 
in the welfare of this great labor or- 
ganization. Let members of ‘all de- 
funct Alliances who want their Subs. 
reorganized be at this meeting, and we 
will make arrangements to them reor 
ganized at once. 

Now, brethren there never was a 
time when the farmers in Guilford had 
their crops in better shape than they 
now have, and let us all try and have 
our work in such shape by that day 


—— 








that we can all turn out and spend the 
day sociably and, we trust, profitably 
together. D. A. MONTGOMERY, 
Sec’y Treas. G. C. F. A. 
—_— -- ~~ 
THOMPSON’S SCHOOL COM- 
MENCEMENT. 





Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

The closing exercises at Siler City, 
June ist, were among the most pleas 
ant and successful in the history of the 
school, and there was less animosity 
shown between the members of the 
two literary societies than ever before. 

The sermon was preached by Rev. 
W. A. Bunch, of Greensboro, and 
the address before the literary societies 
was delivered by Hon. C. H. Mebane, 
Stste Superintendent of Public In- 
struction. 

W. B. Harris won the Declaimer’s 
medal, J. Q Smith the Debater’s med- 
aland A M. Moore the Orator’s medal. 
It is well for those who have children 
to educate to look at the record made 
by Thompson School. It numbered 
only 47 students the first year, but has 
averaged 160 for seventeen years, rep- 
resenting 7 diffzrent States and nearly 
all of the counties in North Carolina. 

Thompson’s students have won first 
honors at the University of Nerth Car 
olina, Vanderbilt University, Roanoke 
College, Va., Wake Forest College, 
Trinity College; and the following 
have won medals: Rev. C. J. F. Ander. 
son and A. B. Canady at Wake Forest 
College; Rev. E W. Fox, two medals 
at Trinity College; Rav. C. E Hodgin 
and J. E. Ward, at Davidson College; 
R. R Harwell, at Randolph Macon Col- 
lege, Ve., two of the most progressive 
young teachers in the State, Prof. 
W. T. Whitsett and Rov. J. A. Camp- 
bell were prepared for coilege at Thomp- 
son’s school, besides several of the lead- 
ing lawyers and physicians of this and 
other States. 

The Summer Business School, in 
charge of Prof. N. E. Cox, is starting 
off well, and several new students are 
expected soon. This is a fine oppor 
tunity to take a short course in Book- 
keeping and Pennmanship. 

The Fall Term will begin August 4th. 
The writer is personally acquainted 
with the faculty for next year, and 
knows it to be a strong one. 

BLACKSTONE. 


OBITUARY. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Once more, by the death of one of our 
brightest and most promising young 
women, Miss Geneva Padgett, we are 
impressed with the solemn thought 
that God calis the young, as well as 
the old, to cross the turbid stream of 
death. The Racepath Sunday-school, 
of which she was a member, and the 
community, in submitting humbly to 
the mysterious providence of the All- 
wise Creator, wishing to express their 
deepest regret because of the vacancy 
in the Sunday school and the loss to 
the community and to the bereaved 
parents, made by her death, offer the 
following resolutions: 

Resolved, That in the untimely death 
of our beloved friend, Miss Geneva 
Padgett, from us has been plucked the 
brightest flower of womanhood; that 
many bright expectations were elimi- 
nated from the hearts of many friends 
who Enew her; that in her death many 
fond hopes centered in her by loving 
parents and friends were as flowers 
never to bloom. 

2. Taoat while we greatly deplore her 
death, we entertain the blissful hope 
that it was an entrance to a life of 
peace and joy to her. 

3. That we all join with the parents 
and relatives in the hours of bereave: 
ment and share alike our sympathy. 

4 That a copy of these resolutions 
be sent to the bereaved family, to the 
Cleveland Star and THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarMER for publication, and a copy be 
spread on our Sunday school records 

J. D. HULL, 

T. C. SPuRLIN, 

J. W. SELF, 
Committee, 


i 
SOME FACTS ABOUT GREATER 
NEW YORK. 





New York, to be the second city of 
the world on January 1, 1898, has 712 
newspapers, a debt of $66 per capita, 
drinks ten million gallons of ale, beer 
and porter annually, uses 400 million 
gallons of water daily, has one family 
subsisting on charity for every 200 
that support themselves, has a birth 
every nine minutes, and a death every 
10} minutes. THe real estate of the 
city is said to be worth five billion dol- 
lars; that is, it would cell for that 
While second in these matters New 
York is first in facilities for commerce, 
and is the greatest manufacturing city 
on the globé; has a greater area of pub- 
lic parks, more office buildings, and 
more railways than any other city 
anywhere. Last year it expended $64,- 
000,000 for local government, and per- 
haps got the worth of nine-tenths of 
that sum. 

New York ir also the most puffed up 
city in existence, and, commercially, 





itis an open question if it be not living 


now on its past reputation. Chicago 
owns more shipping that flies our fiag, 
and, by water, receives and 
clears more tonnage of freight than 
New York. The Southern seaboard 
cities will cut into its foreign trade 
more and more yearly. Asa shipping 
point into the interior it will probably 
never again see its trade grow as fast 
proportionally as it has in the past. 

New York is largely a foreign city. 
Its public spirit is not great, and it 
apes many foreign customs. It is hardly 
a typical American city. 
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MILLIONS OF PINS. 


Little Known as to What Becomes of 
Most of the Useful Articles. 

Who has not heard the question: 
‘‘What becomes of pins?” Millions of 
them are made in a year; millions are 
sold, and yet the supply no more than 
keeps pace with the demand, which 
seems enormous all the time, says the 
New York Sun. By a computation 
made in London, ten years ago, it was 
shown that the weekly production of 
pins in Great Britain was 280,000,000, 
of which 180,000,000, or considerably 
more than half, were made in Birming- 
ham. Then 120,000,000 were made in 
France, and 120,000,000 in Germany, 
Holland and Belgium. Since that 
time the prcduction of pins has in- 
creased largely. 

The biggest pin manufacturing city 
in the world is Birmingham, where 
37,C00,000 pins on the average are man- 
ufactured every working day. The 
other pin factories in England together 
turn out about 19,000,000 pins daily. 
The daily output of pins in France ex- 
ceeds 20,000,000, and Germany and 
other countries in Europe manufac- 
ture about 10,000,000 more daily, the 
total production of pins being 86,000,- 
000 every day, or 602,000,000 a week in 
Europe. This is, of course, exclusive 
of the pin factories in the United 
States, which number forty-five, hav- 
ing a capital of $2,000,000, giving em- 
ployment to 1,6 0 persone, and turn 
ing out in a year pins to the value of 
about $1,000 000. Itis calculated that 
only one per cent. of the pins manufac- 
tured are worn out or broken. The 
other 99 per cent. are lost, but what be 
comes of them, where they go and 
who gets them, or why someof them 
are not afterwards discovered and 
again put to use, are mysteries. At 
the rate at which they are manufac- 
tured and the rate at which they are 
lost every third person in Europe and 
North America must lose a pin a day, 
and it is to be inferred, though the 
statisticians take no account of this, 
that there is some pin losing going on, 
too, in South America, Asia and Afri. 
ca, though tourists in the Dark Conti- 
nent aver that the garniture there is 
such that the use of pins is indispensa- 
ble. 

Pins are made of copper and zinc 
wire. The metal is cast into ingots, 
which are rolled into sheets after hav- 
ing been annealed several times. Af- 
terwards the sheets are cut into strips 
80 fine as to resemble wire, and then by 
machinery the wires are cut and aftor 
wards the pins are pointed and headed. 
After the completion of this process 
the impurities are worn off in a re 
volving iron barrel filled with sawdust, 
and then the pins are put in a prepara 
tion of tin and polished by the friction‘ 
of sawdust to the point of resemblance 
to the pins of commerce. The process 
is by no means complicated, but much 
ingenuity is required, for the competi 
tion of pin-making is considerable, and 
the margin of profit from pin manufac 
ture is, therefore, not so large as to per- 
mit the successful operation of any fac 
tory not utilizing the most recent im- 


provement. 
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IT WASN’T COLOGNE, 

Printers’ jokes are odd. Here is the 
way a veteran editor describes an ex 
perience of his salad days: 

“I started to work as ‘devil’ Monday 
morning and worried through the day 
without special adventure. The fol 
lowing morfiing, however, the foreman 
sent me to the drug store with instruc. 
tions to buy 15 centa’ worth of ‘editorail 
essence.’ I felt a little puffed up that 
I was regylarly installed in the print- 
ing ¢ ffice on a salary and walked briskly 
into the apothecary shop and up to the 
proprietor and called for 15 cents’ 
worth of editorial essence. ‘What 
kind of essence?’ he asked. ‘Editorial 
esserice,’I repeated. The druggist said 
‘Ob!’ but never cracked a smile. He 
evidently divined that I was being 
victimizsd and though he would take 
a hand in the fun. Five minutes later 
he appeared with a large mouthed pint 
bottle, about one third filled with a 
brownish fluid and admonished me not 
to remove the cork until I reach the 
office. 

**When I gave the bottle to the fore- 
man, he took it rather suspiciously, 
as though the usual programme was 
not being followed, and pulled out the 
cork. He carried the bottle to his 





nose and suddenly set it down upon 
the imposing stone so hard that the 


, Vial was broken and the fluid poured 


out upon the stone and floor. In- 
stantly every man in the office, fore- 
man included, bolted for the door. The 
odor from that bottle was simply be- 
yond compare. The air was thick 
with the vilest smells that ever greeted 
mortal nostrils. A couple of hours 
later the foreman opened the door, but 
the stench nearly knocked him down. 
Finally he paid a man $1 to scrub off 
the stone and floor and open the win- 
dows, and shortly after the force got 
to work. The druggist had filled the 
bottle with a deccction of decayed 
angleworms and was never called upon 
for a second prescription.”—Chicago 
Times-Herald. 


THEY MAY BE HAPPY YET. 





The Atlanta Journal says: ‘‘A mar- 
riage will shortly take place in Atlanta 
under the most novel circumstances. 
The lady in the case is now a widow, 
but the man who will wed her loved 
her before she married. She loved the 
other fellow and married him. Her 
persistent friend also married. Time 
wrought changes in the affairs of both, 
although both little dreamed else than 
that they had been separated for all 
time. The husband of the lady died. 
The wife of the persistent one died. 
When the proper time afterward came 
for a communication on the subject he 
wrote her he still loved her. She hesi- 
tated, however, and said she did not 
believe she cared for him yet. In de- 
spair, and being a marrying sort of a 
man, he won the affections of a certain 
young woman and the day was set for 
the nuptials. He wrote the long time 
obj ct of his heart of the event, and she 
changed her mind, as women somc- 
times do. She said, now that he seemed 
to go out of her life, she really thought 
she might love him. Forthwith he 
backed out of the other engagement, 
hastened tothe foot of the lady, and 
now, after all these vicissitudes, after 
two marriages and almost a third, they 
will become man and wife.” 

——_— —<9 «> « 
THE MILLIONAIRE AND HIS 
CLERK, 


Girard, the infidel millionaire of 
Philadelphia, one Saturday ordered all 
his clerks to come on the morrow to 
his wharf and help unload a newly ar- 
rived ship. One young man replied 
quietly: 

“Mr. Girard, I can’t work on Sun- 
days.” 

‘You know our rules?” 

“Yes, I know. I have a mother to 
support, but I can’t work on Sunday.” 
‘‘Well step up to the desk, and the 
cashier will settle with you.” 

For three weeks the young man 
could find no work, but one day a 
banker came to Girard to ask if he 
could recommend a man for cashier in 
anew bank. This discharged young 
man was at once named as a suitable 
person. 

“But,” said the banker, ‘‘you dis: 
missed him.” 
‘Yes, because he would not work on 
Sundays. A man who would lose his 
place for conscience’ sake would make 
a trustworthy cashier.” And he was 
appointed.—The Pearl of Days. 
0 


MARRIED, OR NEARLY SO. 


TAKING NO CHANCES, 

“It’s very strange he committed sui- 
cide because I refused him.” 

* Perhaps he was afraid you might 
change your mind.”— Life. 





CAUGHT ON THE FLY. 
Jack—‘‘The Woman I marry must 
be beautiful, accomplished and amia 
ble; in short, faultless.” 
Marie—‘‘Oh, Jack! This is so sud- 
den.” ' 





THE PARTIES RESPONSIBLE, 

Jegssie—‘‘I wonder why small men 
nearly always marry large women?” 

Nutte—‘‘Better ack the large women; 
they probably know all about it.”— 
Truth. 


AN EXPERIMENT SUGGESTED. 

“They say people who live together 
get to look alike ” 

“Is that so? Well, just in the inter- 
est of science, let’s try it.”—Chicago 
Record. 








ANOTHER VETERAN. 

First Veteran—‘‘So you fought all 
through the war did you?” 

Second Veteran—‘'Yes.” 

First Veteran—‘‘I didn’t know you 
were in the war.” 

Second Veteran—‘‘Nor wasI. Iwas 
at home with my wife.” 





COULD BUY HIM OHEAP. 

Daughter—‘'Father, I wish to mar- 
ry the Count.” 

Father—‘“‘But, from the reports I 
hear, the fellow isn’t worth much.” 

Daughter—‘‘Then, father, if he isn’t 
worth much, you certainly could af- 
ford to buy him for me.”—Puck. 

a os 

The written language of China is not 
written and the written language is 
notepoken, ~ 

They dress in white at funerals and 





in black at weddings, while old women 
always serve as bridesmaids, 
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W.H. & R.S. TUCKER & CO’S 
Great Dissolution Sales 


Are now in progress and wili continue until the entire stock is disposed of 


| Selig 


AND STRICTLY FOR CASH. 


An opportunity to secure the greatest bargains. 


Haywood, Snow & Tucker, 


TRUSTEES, 








THE LADIES ARE RIGHT. 

Fully a score of marriageable girls 
of Demote, Jasper county, Ind., have 
declared war against the young men of 
that town. They have just met ina 
body and passed the following resolu- 
tion: 

“Be it resolved that the ladies of 
Demote, Ind., will not hereafter marry 
@ young man who is not a patron of 
his home newspaper, for it is strong 
evidence of wantof intelligence, and 
that he will prove too stingy to pro- 
vide for a family, educate his children 
and encourage institutions of learning 
in the community.” 


CURRENT ITEMS. — 


Sport in Maryland. 
Mr. Sylvester Schilling, at Mount 
Nebo, killed a rattler that measured 
five feet six inches and seven rattles 
and a button. 





W. L. Gittings, of Brownville, cap 
tured in a steel trap an owl that 
weighed four pounds, and measured 
four feet nine inches from tip to tip of 
wings. 


George D. Jones captured on his 
farm near Eaton, a white mole, the 
exact counterpart of the every-day 
ground mole, except that it was pure 
white even to the tail. 


Madam Rumor says that a United 
States marshal sold a lot of moonshine 
whiskey at auction at Beloit, Kansas, 
last week? Is this altogether in ac- 
cordance with the law? 

_— 2 eo oe 
LOCKING FOR A GOOD THING. 
“Little boy, you are getting your 
feet very wet.” 

‘-Yes’m, I know it.” 
“But you will get a dreadful cold.” 
‘*Yes’m, I know it, Just as soon as 
I get it, mamma will give me all the 
hot m’lasses with whisky in it that I 
can drink!”—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 
a oe 

An important and very interesting 
historical paper is the leading article in 
Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly for 
July. 
Neutral Ground,” and treats of the 
little. known history of the patriots who 
protected the homes and people of the 
Saw Mill Valley, N. Y., from the raids 
of the British during the Revolution. 
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MEETING. 


at the court house in Smithfield Thurs- 
day July 8th, 1897. We hope to see 
each Sub- Alliance represented, as there 
will be some business of importance to 
attend to. 
GIBSON GERALD, Pres, 
E D €neap, Sec’y Treas. 








It is entitled ‘‘Heroes of the | twi 


JOHNSTON COUNTY ALLIANCE} « 


Johnston County Alliance will meet | x 
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HIDES WANTED. 


ILLIANGE HEADQUARTERS 


ETillsboxro, N.o. 


Lace leather a specialty. Hame 
Strings, lacing and Tie reins furnished 
per dozen or 100 feet. 

Address: 


ALLIANCE TANNERY, 
SEPT. 19, '96. HILLSBORO, N. 0, 


GOOD BOOKS 


Do you need a Teacher’s Bible for 
yourself or for a friend? Then send 
$2.35 and get by return mail an “‘Inter. 
national Self pronouncing Bible with 
Subject Index, Concordance and al) 
other helps. Flexible Morocco cover. 

Pilgrims Progress in durable cloth 
binding for 50 cents. 

“Bible Pictures and what they teach 
us.” Splendid book for the boys and 
girls, for $1.15. 

Very large print light-weight Bible 
for aged people or others who read 
much at night. Price, $1.50, 

All books sent postpaid. 

Order any book you desire of 

Rev. D. H. TUTTLE, 
Beaufort, N. O. 


Classification of Hides. 


No, 1. This class must have no cut, score, or 
or grub hole. Must not be hair slipped, moth 
eaten, or otherwise damaged. 

No. 2. This class may have one or two cuts, 














scores, or grub holes—may be partially hair 
slipped or moth eaten. 

No.3. This class embraces all inferior to No. 
2, and are paid for according to extent of dam- 


age. 

A Flint hide is dried without salt. 

A. D. D. (dry salt) hide is salted fresh. remains 
in salt for 10 days, when the loose salt is shaken 
or rubbed off. 

To prepare O. S. hides spread them smoothly 
upon a ficor ina cool place, leaving no foids, or 
creases, and cover them well with salt, J: is 
better to use salt liberally—what the hide doce 
not absorb may be used again. 

To ship G. S. h des, put two or three ina 
bundle, hair cide out, roll ana tie with a strong 


wine. 
Fiint and dry salt hides may be put in bales 
flesh side out—200 or 300 pounds to the bale. 
If hides belonging to different parties are 
shipped in same bundle or bale, each hide shoul 
be marked plainiy with owner’s name and post- 


office. 

Address the package to T. Ivey, S. B, A., Hills 
boro, N. C., and notify us of shipment, sending 
bill of lading. 

The prices we pay will be as much as the samé 
class of hides will net youin the New York .oar- 
et. Wecharge no commissions. 

Quotations to-day—subject to market fluc' 18 
tions—for hides delivered at Alliance tannery: 
No. 1 F.int, 20 pounds and up, per pound $ 
Flint, -“ Ld oe 1) 8 
. Flint, under 20 pounds ” 
% Fi nt, oe ~ oo Ld a 
. D8, 20 lbs and up sa 

8s, - te “ 
1. D 8, under 20 pounds - 
¥ D s, oo“ a) 


v4 
$os 
ro 
9 


we a em Oo Cee 





No. 1. GS, 60 pounds and up ” 
Tae ate ® as “ 4 
0.1, , urder un Pi 
No. 2, (e7 8s, - 7 pou “ 
Hides will be taken in excha’ ge for leather at 
market value for each. T. IVEY,S. B. A. 
Hilisboro, N.C. 











Sex P igs ear eg the Prnnict Mime we will 
RED JERSEYS 12 TO 16 WEEKS O 


Swine Club. 


Bargains in Pedigreed Stock 


SUMMER CLERING SALE. 
Having a larger stock of Pedigreed Red Jersey Pigs and Black Es- 


offer for 30 days— 
LD AT $499, REDUCED FROM $8 00. 


BLACK ESSEX 12 TO 16 WEEKS OLD AT $5 99, REDUCED FROM $10 00. 
These Pigs are guaranteed of the FINEST and BEST STRAINS. 


WE ALSO OFFER 10 RFGISTERED JERSEY BULLS FROM 8 TO 10 
MON CHS OLD AT $13 79 EAOH, REDUCED FROM 850 00. 


Now is your opportunity, if you care for imported stock at cut prices. 
OCCONEECHEE FARM, Durham, N. C. 


Member American Jersey Cattle Club, 


Duroc Jersey Swine Club and Essex 
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USEFUL BOOKS. 








THE SECRETARY-TREASURER HAS SEVERAL USEFUL BOOKS THA? 
SHOULD BE IN EVERY SUB-LODGE. 
AND PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS : 


THE NAMES 


Secretary’s Roll Book nicely arranged, new kind.....................85 centé. 
Record of Membership................. pape Rbonbecteniecsecenseeeee 
Secretary’s Receipt Book, for dues, with sub..................c00.-2--88 
Secretary’s Warrant Book, with stub.... 2... 0. 00. ee eee eee dD 
Treasurer’s Receipt Book, with stub... .. 22.2... c..cesccecceceee 10 
ces ensbesasensieanoaeat 
a) Tn) epapeenquaspasspsespsatgqagesesigenepesanees | EE. 
Minute Boo NOW Kind... 2... 200 nove cree cece eres seececccerecerers SE 
erie Butetns, (per dozen ae Ary ee Zesetesszeqennest 
Rituals, aoe oo te eee 
National Constitutions, tM centeeiimenssaee 
a ill a stellen semmacateets: ackepebaettas it 
Withdrawal $6 SSO e COs 8 oe OOF OF Se FOS SESE ESSE ° 
Credentials. ee 
F.aternally, 
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POETRY. 
A PRACTICAL VIEW OF IT. 





— 


sno folks that write of fields of green where 
- _ birds and daistes ok them fie!\ds and plowed 
9 tecoTER at “write of tinkling bells in dells 
ol bene paver hind 80 drive the scampering 


~ cattle home! 


ana them that sing of woodlands sweet, and 
““ softly sight g pines, 
4] bet you, never, had to tramp through prickly 
~~ priers and vibes 4 
And Cit a cord of wood or two! No matter what 
ah ooo 
on Sry ain't as purty as it looks from far 
away! 


‘yet let ‘em come and try it—where people have 
Bef a ‘cho sue has blazed away along the chilly 


4nd eee from —_ until the stars look from 

~~ the darkening dome— 

yh t js gong ‘fore the day was done they'd all 
~ “make tracks for home 


And yet, they keep on singing of country life 
~ “S09 sweet.” 
leave out allthe mortgages and notes we 
-e to meet b 
Wet hank ‘em for their compliments—for all the 
words they say; 


And 


Qut still—we ain't as purty as we look from far 


away! 
-Frank L Stanton. 


~ HOUSEHOLD. 


STRAWBERRY JAM, 

Select four pounds large, ripe straw- 
berries, remove the hulls, place the 
berries in a colander, rinse cff with 
cold water, drain well and place, them 
in a kettle over the fire; boil thirty 
minutes then add four pounds sugar, 
boil five minutes. Full them into small 
‘rs, close and set aside. 

PEAS ON TOAST. 

Pour a can of sweet, small peas into 
a saucepan to cook until tender. Into 
this stir the following: A half cup of 
butter, beaten to a cream, with a table- 
spoonful of flour, and a quarter tea- 
spoon of salt. Adda half-cup of hot 
water. Pour the peas and gravy over 
six light brown slices of toast, arranged 
ona large platter. Serve quite hot. 

SPICED CHEi.RIES. 

For four quarts, prepare one quart 
of vinegar, one pound of sugar, one 
teaspoonful each of cloves and cinna- 
mon; enclose spices in a thin cloth. 
When this syrup is boiling, add the 
cherries—a few at a time—and when 
cooked skim out into jars and add fresh 
cherries. When all are heated boil the 
syrup a few minutes and fill the jars, 
Seal. 











SIMPLE SALAD, 

‘Small potatoes not suitable to cook 
for ordinary use should be laid aside 
and used for salads. Boil them, and 
while warm peel and slice thin; chop 
some parsley and an onion, and add to 
the sliced potatoes; sprinkle with salt 
and pepper, and pour over two or three 
dessertspoonfuls of oil or melted but- 
ter, and moisten the whole with vine- 
gar. Sliced beet and cucumber can be 
added to the salad before the oil and 
vinegar are mixed with the potatoes. 

MACARCONS. 

Shell half a pound of almonds and 
dlanch them—that is, pour boiling 
water on them, drain and rub between 
the folds of acoarse linen towel to re 
move the dark skin. Place them ina 
mortar, a few at a time,and pound un- 
til reduced toa paste; then add a tea 
spoonful of rose water. Beat the 
whites of four eggs to a stiff, dry froth; 
add to them two cupfuls of powdered 
sugar and one haif teaspoonful of al 
mond essence. Mix well and add the 
almond paste. Oil yellow or white tea 
paper, drop the mixture on it by the 
teaspoonful, placing the macaroons 
far enough apart so they will not touch 
in baking. Bake slowly until of a deli- 
cate brown, 

ep 0 
THINGS WE SHOULD KNOW. 

That pork is the most indigestible of 
meats, and should never be given to 
children. 

That beef and mutton are most diges- 

tible and nourishing. 
That in directions for measurements 
in cooking, one teaspoonful means a 
rounded spoonful, or as much above as 
in the spoon, 

That one pint of granulated sugar is 
one pound, 

That a cupful of butter is cqual to 
half a pound. 

That one heaping teaspoonful of but- 
ter equals two ounces. 

That a cupful of rice added to waffle 
batter makes the waffies both tender 
and digestible, 

That olives should be eaten from the 
fingers, never from a fork. 

That hiccoughs may be stopped by 
Pressing firmly on the pulse, and 
breathing with the mouth tightly 
Closed, a. 

That baking soda thickly sprinkled 

over & burn will ease pain and prevent 
blistering, 
That a little lemon juice in a spoon, 
Ses & dose of castor oil and more 
€mon juice over the oil will mask the 
disagreeable taste. 

That half teaspoonful of soda mint 
taken at intervals of an hour will 
greatly relieve heartburn. 

That a loop of tape sewed on the 
Wrong side of a pillow sham will save 
the wear and tear of pinning. 

That a girl of twelve or fourteen 
should be aliowed to select her own 
Wash dresses under the observation of 
her mother,—Home and Farm. 


ie 


Two Rings. 


CC O ARSON,” I said involun- 
tarily, stopping to knock 
the ashes from my cigar, 

‘perhaps I ought not to 

ask, although I have known you for 

nearly three years, but it is unusual 
for a wife to wear two wedding rings?” 

Dead silence. He had just lowered 
his violin after a very soft solo, for it 
was considerably past midnight when 
I ventured that curious question. 
There had been an evening party, and 
as I was to stay at the house till morn- 
ing Carson’s wife had said ‘‘Good- 
night” and left us to finish our inevita 
blesmukeand talk. His mouth twitched 
a little, but it was some time before he 
retorted in a low tone: 

“Ts it unusual for a man well nigh 
40 to have hair as white as mine?” 

‘‘Well, perhaps not. But I thought 
you attributed that to some shock or 
other. What has that todo with—with 
the two rings?” 

“Everything!” Hoe listened at the 
door for a moment, turned down the 
lights and then came and sat down, 
spreading his hands over the fire. 
“Two rings? Exactly. One is the 
ring I put on her finger when I married 
her. The second was put there by 
another man and will stay there as 
long as the first.” 

‘Never mind now,” I said. His 
voice had trailed off huskily. ‘I had 
no idea there was any tragic element 
behind the fact.” 

“Tragic? Heavens! It was more 
than that. Arthur,” he whispered, 
turning up a drawn face, ‘I never 
meant to touch upon it, but when you 
spoke it came back with a rush as vivid 
as if I had been standing at the mouth 
of the old north shaft again. And 
that was six years ago. 

‘‘You’ve heard me speak at least of 
the mine itself—the Langley mine in 
Derbyshire. I had ouly been assistant 
surveyor at the pits there for about 
nine months when it happened. At 9 
o’clock that morning, Arthur, three of 
us stepped into the cage—old Jim Hal- 
liday, the foreman; hig son Jim and 
myself. The men had gone down an 
hour before, I shall never forget that 
yourg Jim’s sweetheart had walked 
over to the pit with him, as she occa- 
sionally did. They were to be married 
in a week or two, and she—and she 
had on her finger the ring that he had 
bought in Derby the day before, just 
for safety’s sake, or perhaps out of 
womanly pride. I recollect that just 
as the chain clanked and the winter 
sunshine was disappearing overhead 
he shouted out a third ‘good bye’ to 
her, little dreaming that it was to be 
‘good-bye.’ Little enough old Halli. 
day and I thought that days would 
elapse before we emerged into God’s 
sunlight again. 

A new vein had been bored the year 
before and then abandoned because it 
ran in the direction of the river. We 
three had had instructions to widen it 
for a space of 300 yards, a piece of 
work that had occupied us nearly a 
month. Old Jim picked, and young 
Jim wheeled the coal away: to the 
nearest gallery, from where it was 
carried over rails to the bottom of the 
main shaft. 

‘*Well, by 4 o’clock that afternoon 
we calculated roughly that we had 
reached the limit laid down. 

‘* *T think it’s as near as possible, Mr. 
Carson,’ old Halliday said ‘Jim, 
give another count. We don’t want 
the. water coming in.’ 

“Jim went back. We could hear 
him singing out the paces in his light- 
hearted fashion as he returned, his 
voice echoing through the long galle 
ries. ‘Two sixty eight—pooh! You're 
miles off it, dad!’ He was only a score 
of yards off, though. ‘Two sixty nine 
* * * two seventy four. It'll ailow 
a full 20 yet, I reckon.’ 

“He had just finished his count 
when—but no man can properly de- 
scribe it. It wassomething one had to 
realize for himself before he could un- 
derstand a bare half of the sudden ter- 
ror that whitened our lips and seemed 
to bring cur hearts to a standstill. 
There were a rumbling in one of the 
distant galleries and asickening tremble 
of the ground underneath us; then— 
then the most paralyzing sound, I do 
believe, that is be heard in the world. 
Why or how it happened is something 
to be placed among the host of unsolved 
mysteries. But there was. one grind- 
ing splitting roar, as though the earth 
had split into pieces. 

‘‘Byfore we could stir hand or foot to 
save ourselves, before we could even 
take in that an explosion had oc- 
curred while we were guarding againat 
another sort of danger, down thundered 
@ mass of coal, tons upon tons of it, 
that blocked up the only passage lead- 
ing tothe shaft. It just reached young 
Jim. Standing where he did, he was 
struck down. We heard his screech 
stifled beneath the debris. For about 
five more seconds the earth seemed to 
be heaving and threatening universal 
chaos. Then all became as still asa 


‘ 





tomb, 


“A tomb? Wehad ourlamps. Old 
Jim and I looked and saw that we were 
cut off from the rest of the world. 

‘“‘What happened next I hardly 
know. I was stupified with the shock, 
sick with a mortal fear of death. He 
andI stood staring mutely at each 
other. The one thing I recollect is 
that his face was gray as marble and 
that a line of froth stood on his lips. 

‘‘He was the first to come back to 
sense. He gave one choking cry of 
‘Jim!’ and staggered forward to that 
black pile. The boy’s hand was stick- 
ing out from the bottom of it, clutch- 
ing convulsively at nothing. I sank 
down and watched, in a sort of dreary 
fascination, as old Jim, uttering 
strange cries, tore at the massin a mad 
frenzy. God help him! Jim was the 
only thing he had in the world to love. 
In less than five minutes he had 
dragged him out and sat down to hug 
him in his arms. Dead? No. He could 
just open his poor dust filled eyes in 
answer to his father’s whiepies But 
we knew at once that he would never 
again make the galleries echo his pierc- 
ing whistle. 

‘For whole hours, I suppose, neither 
of us attempted to real ze our situa 
tion. Wesaton ia the dead silence, 
never speaking. Onace or twic3 we 
saw young Jim’s blackened lips move 
feebly, and each time his father would 
mutter brokenly, ‘Aye, my precious 
boy, we'll look after her!’ Once the 
old man broke out quaveringly into the 
hymn, ‘Abide With Me,’ but he got no 
further than the third line. That was 
perhaps about 8 o’clock, but we could 
keep nocount of the time, as my watch 
had stopped. Hour after hour must 
have gone by, and still old Jim sat, 
with rigid face and staring eyes, clasp 
ing his burden. In all probability it 
was morning above ground before at 
last he spoke. 

***FHlow long can we hold out, Mr. 
Carson? I’m feared to go. I’ve been 
@ godless man all my time.’ 

‘‘That roused me. I examined our 
position carefully. The passage was 
about eight yards wide at this point 
and meagured about 20 paces from the 
end to where that solid wall of coal 
blocked our path to the outer world. 
As the bore ran level with the foot of 
the north shaft, we were about 40 feet 
below the clear surface. We had_no 
food, and our lamps would burn, say, 
another five or six hours, while the 
breathing air, hot and gaseous already, 
weuld probably become unendurable 
before the evening came, That was the 
situation, and let any man conceive a 
worse if he can. One slender chance 
of escape at the best was left. Per- 
haps the entire passage was not 
blocked, and we might force our way 
to the main gallery. I was not afraid 
of death in the way that it comes to 
most people, but I was afraid to meet 
and struggle with it there. We sprang 
to the task, wild at the thought that 
those few hours of stupor might have 
made all the difference. 


‘You can guess what happened and 
why, after a long spell of fighting to 
break through that horrible wall, old 
Jim threw himself down with a groan 
and refused to go on. As soon as we 
loosened one mass another crushed 
down in its place. At the end of our 
desperate attempt we were half choked 
and blinded with dust, our hands were 
raw, and we had made acarce any 
headway. Barely. too, had we given 
up the work as hopeless when my lamp 
flickered out. Half an hour later old 
Jim’s followed suit. 

“Total oblivion! AsIsat and con- 
templeted our fate a faintness of min- 
gled hunger and despair crept over me. 
Young Jim, quite still, was propped 
up against the wall close by. Within 
a few feet of me sat his father. At 
times he would start up and shriek out 
in nameless terror; at others he would 
catch up his pick and hack at the 
walls with the fury of a maniac. And 
worse was to come. 

‘I think I must have fainted. Ido 
not seem to recollect any more until 
the moment when I became conscious 
of my mate’s hard breathing over ms», 
and of the fact that his hand was feel- 
ing, or so it seemed, for my throat. 
Idashed him away, panting under the 
shock of this new horror. 

‘Jim,’ I gasped, ‘for heaven’s sake, 


keep sane! If we’re to go, let us die 
like men!’ 
‘No answer. I heard him crawling 


away, that was all. The dead silence 
was only broken by a faint trickling 
sound. Trickling? Yes. I put my 
hand to the level and Jound half an 
inch of water. And hotter and more 
stifling grew the atmosphere. Pray- 
ing hard to myself, I realized now that 
should no help come, only a few hours 
could lie betwixt us and the end. 
And then—old Jim might go first, and 
I should be left. Nay, I was already 
practically alone. The fear that was 
slowly whitening my hair had turned 
old Jim’s braiv. 

‘‘He suddenly sent up a peal of deli- 
rious laughter. ‘Water! Who says 
water? Why, mates, I’m swimming 
init! Here’s a go!’ 





“Presently he began creeping round | 


to find me. I could hear him coming 
by his labored respiration and the 
twirling of the oozes as he moved. 
Round and round the space he went 
stealthily, until at last he made a cun- 
ning rush and caught me by the ankles. 
‘Got him!’ He yelled it with a glee 
that wis unmistakable. 

‘*Mere words could never convey the 
sensation of that moment. Half suffo- 
cated, past all ordinary fear, I closed 
with my poor old mate, and we went 
staggering to and froacross our prison 
until at last I managed to throw him 
so that his head struck heavily against 
the wall. After that he lay quite still. 
I believed at the time that I had killed 
him, but we knew afterwards that it 
was that blow which preserved his 
reason. . 

“The rest can be told ina few words. 
After that I lay there like one in a 
dream, while the pestilential air slowly 
did its work. Sometimes I fancied I 
could feel cool breezes blowing down 
on me, and at others heard some one 
telling me to wake up, for the whistle 
had sounded at the pits. How long I 
lay so I can only conjecture, I really 
knew nothing more until I was roused 
by the sound of that coal barrier 
crashing down before the picks and 
spades of a dozen rescuers, and the 
hubbub from a dozen throats as they 
broke into our tomb. 

“Only just in time. Old Jim’s face 
was only just out of the water, and 
they said that no human being could 
have lived in that atmosphere for 
another twohours. And young Jim— 
well there was just enough life left in 
him to last three days. 

“Till the end of that third day I kept 
to my bed, and then they sent to say 
that he was going, but that he wished to 
see me first. I reached the house just 
in time to catch his last whisper. . 

‘**You—you'll take her, mate! Marry 
her—no one else! Only—only, you’il 
let my ring stay there. Promise—me 
—that.’ 

**What could I do but promise? I 
had no thought then of marrying his 
sweetheart. But it was his dying wish, 
and for years Jim and I had been like 
brothers. 

‘Just a year later I asked her if there 
was room in her heart for me, and—and 
—well, that’senough. Now you know 
why my wife wears two wedding rings.” 
— London Tit Bits. 


——— Se oe 
THE CHIEF JUSTICE INA FIX. 





An amusing anecdote is told of the 
celebrated Chief Justice John Marshall, 
by his descendants, in illustration of 
the curious lack of practical sense of 
that wonderfully profound legal lumi- 
nary. 

Returning one afternoon from his 
farm near Richmond, Va., to his home 
in that city, the hub of his wheel 
caught on a small sapling growing by 
the roadside. After striving unsuc- 


cessfully for some moments to extri. 


cate the wheel he heard the sound of 
axe in the woods, and saw a negro man 
approaching. Hailing him, he said, 
“If you will get that axe and cut down 
this tree I'll give you a dollar.” 

“TI c’n git yer by ’thout no axe, of 
dat’s all you want.” 

‘**Yos, that’s all,” said the judge. 

The man simply backed the horse 
until the wheel was clear of the sap- 
ling, and then brought the vehicle 
safely around it. 

‘-You don’t charge a dollar for that, 
do you?” asked the astonished chief 
justice. 

**No, Massa, but it’s wufa dollar to 
larn some folks sense.” 

The quick-witted darky got his dol- 
lar without further questioning.—Ex- 
change. 


Panera 
CURIOUS FACTS. 


The perfectly round pearls are the 
most valuable; next come the pear- 
shaped, and, lastly, the egg shaped. 

The story goes that the sulphur 
mines now located near the Natches 
trail, Wash., about fifteen miles from 
Buckley, were first discovered by a 
camper, whose fire took hold of the 
rocks, which burned and created such 
asmell that he had to move twoor 
three miles to get away from the 
fumes. 

A Bay City, Mich., man recently saw 
an advertisement of cigars manufac 
tured in China and sold there at about 
one cent each. He sent an order for 
250 of them and $1 50 to pay the post- 
age on them from China. In due time 
the cigars reached Bay City. The cus- 
toms authorities opened the package 
at the postoffice and took the pur- 
chaser’s breath away by informing 
him that the duty was $2450. The 
cigars are still in the postoffice at Bay 
City, and will probably be sent to 
Washington to bo be sold at auction, 

The lord chancellor’s seat is called 
the ‘‘woolsack,” and the judges like- 
wise sit upon woolsacks covered with 
cloth, in allusion, it is supposed, to 
wool having been in ancient days the 
staple commodity of Eagland. 

A lady died the other day in Eng. 
land and in her will it was found that 





she had bequeathed the whole of her 


fortune, amounting to $50,000, to the 
local newspapers, ‘‘the perusal of 
which has given her many happy 
hours.” It is items like this that 
warm the cocklesof an editor’s heart. 
We give it as a news item, nota sug- 
gestion.— Ex. 

National flowers have been adopted 
in various countries as follows: Greece, 
violet; Canada, sugau maple; Egypt 
lotus; England, rose; France, fieur-de- 
lis; Germany, corn flower; Ireland, 
shamrock; Italy, lily; Prussa, linden; 
Saxony, mignonette; Scotland, thistle; 
Spain, pomogranate; Wales, leek. 

At one period of French history large 
feet were counted a great distinction 
among the nobility. If nature did not 
provide this fashionable requisite, the 
deficiency was supplied by artificial 
means, and the length of the shoe indi- 
cated the rank of the wearer. A priao- 
ce’s shoes were 2 feet in length, those 
of a baron 6 inches leas, and those of a 
knight were 16 inches from heel to toe. 
For seven years the 8t. Lawrence 
river gradually decreases in depth, 
then for seven years it gradually in- 
creases in depth, the difference in level 
being about five feet. Why it does so 
no one has yet discovered. 

A flock of wild pigeons so numerous 
as to recall the hunting stories of days 
that were supposed to have passed 
forever, has taken possession of a 
grove in Shasta County, Cal. When 
the birds are on their foraging expedi- 
tions they are said to form alinea 
mile in length, and from one one to 
two hundred yards wide, while the 
sound of their wings is like that ofa 
furious, storm. At night they gather 
in a black forest where, over an area 
of about 160 acres, they seem to cover 
avery twig and bough. 





YOUNG FOLKS. 
A Lone Star Girl. 
DUBLIN, TEx, 

Mr. Editor:—Will you allow ‘me 
space for aletter in your paper? My 
papa takes your paper and I love to 
read the 5th page. Our school is out, 
we had a nice time the last two days. 
My teacher was Miss Bessie Herndon, 
I liked her very much, I was pro- 
moted to the 7:he grade. 

I go to Sunday-school every Sunday 
possible.Our pastor is Rev. W. H. Mat- 
thews. 

I will close by asking and answering 
some questions. 

Some one asks how many verses in 
Mark. There are 678. 

I will ask some questions. 
the St. Brandon’s Isle? 

Who was father Kino? 

Who was Madam De Guercheville? 

I will close hoping this will escape 
waste basket and wishing THE PRoO- 
GRESSIVE FARMER much“‘success and 
prosperity. Respectfully, 

Lucy JONES. 








Where is 


A Boy Querist. 

Mr. Editor:—I will write again as it 
has been quite a time since I have 
written. I will ask the cousins some 
questions as I have none to answer. 

What was Job’s property ? 

What did Job do for his sons? 

With what did Satan smite Job? 

How many prophetical books are in 
the Bible? 

Who is sometimes called the Evange- 
lical prophet? 

Where did Job live? 

What was his character? 

What was his greatness? 

Where did the parents of Jesus go 
every year? 

For what purpose did they go? 

How many apostles had Jesus? 

Which did he choose first? 

Where was Christ transfigured? 

Who wrote the book of Acts? 

Who were <ffended with Peter and 
John? 

Where did Paul dwell at Rome? 

If a hawk would catch 44 chickens 
in 44 days how many chickens would 
he catch in one day? 

I will close wishing THE PROGRESSIVE 
FarRMER much success. 

Yours truly, 
R. P. MILLER. 





A Girl Lover and Girl-Critic 
Roxporo, N. C. 


Mr, Editor:—I, will write my second 
letter to your paper. I am a farmer 
boy aged 16. 

People are very busy working corn 
and tobacco in this neighborhood now. 
I have a tobacco patch and hope to- 
bacco will be selling high when I sell it. 
Sometimes the girls say they want a 
tobacco patch. If you do give them 
one, do not have it near a road for they 
will run and hide if any one comes 
along the road, and if it is near the 
woods they will come to the house 
scared almost to death, saying they 
heard a panther crying, and it would 
only be a equirrel or a screech owl 
chattering. The busiest time the 
girls have is when they get new dres- 
ses. They have the old sewing ma- 
chine roaring like a steafh engine try- 
ing to get their dresses done by the 





next Sunday, and they keep their 


‘ 
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brothers trotting all the week getting 
different kinds of patterne. 

Well the girls are all right in their 
own places. 

(Yes the girls are all right in a way 
but they don’t way much!) 

There is not one boy in one hun- 
dred that knows how to make up 
bread, he would have the dough stuck 
from the end of his fingers to his 
elbows. I will close by saying I love 
the girls fondly, yes, dearly. 

WILLIE R. JAMES. 





From Rowan County. 


RocKwELt, N. C. 

Mr. Editor:—Will you please allow 
me'space in your paper to ask and an- 
swer some questions? I will answer 
Wm. Henry Jordans question about 
the scholars he had in his Sunday- 
school, Here itis. The sons of Jaooy 
were 12. The Israelites compassed 
Jericho 7 times on the seventh day. 


84 
6 


10)90 
9 
2 


CA 
50 


350 
30 
5)320 
64 

15 


49 
4 


196 
8 
188 
I will also answer M. E. Tabulah 
Alisons question, if 555 dogs catch 555 
rabbits in 555 days, how many rabbits 
would they catch in oneday? They 
would catch one rabbit in one day. 
I will ask some questions. Which 


-| was Abraham’s child of promise? 


At what age did Abraham die} 

Where was he buried, and by whom? 

When the Queen of Sheba heard of 
the fame of Solomon what did she do? 

I will close for this time wishing 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER and all its 
readers much success. 

JOHN A, MILLER, 


— 





From Currituck County. 
Cornsock, N. C. 

Mr. Editor:—Will you allow me 
space in your good paper? Papa takes 
it and likes it splendid. 

I have been going to school all the 
season, my..teacher’s name is Miss 
Annie J. Upton, I like her splendid. 
School is out and she has gone home, 

I will answer Jesse E. Pigott’s ques- 
tion. What Gen. made his men remove 
their flints from their guns? It was 
Gen. Gray. 

I will ask a few questiozs. What 
Gen, threw down his gun and prayed 
that he might be shot when the men 
were falling all around him and what 
great Gen. was killed in that battle? 

What Gen. said “‘Give them hail 
Columbia boys?” 

How many presidents have been 
from West Point? 

I will close my letter now wishing 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER much suc- 


cess. Horace A, BRUMSEY. 
eo oo 


A BUSINESS AFFAIR, 


Mrs. Wickwire—Henry, I want $10. 
The church is going to start a revival, 
and we cannot get the Rev. Mr. Ham- 
merbook for less than $250 a night, 

Mr. Wickwire—Two hundred and 
fifty dollars a night! He must be run- 
ning one of those business revivals I 
have been hearing so much about.— 
Indianapolis Journal. 














are subject to 
peculiar ills, The 
m™? right remedy for 
babies’ ills—especially 
worms and stomach 
disorders—is 


Frey’s Vermifuge 
—has cured children for 50 years. Send 
for illus. book about the ills and the 
remedy. One bottle mailed for 25 cents. x 
kK. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 


MIRACLES= 


Belong to an older age than ours. But we 
still have things that remind us of the 
misty past. 

Under date of March 19, 1897, Mr. H. 8. 
Idpscomb, of Pacolet,S.C., writes: “Please 
find check for 3 doz. 


RHEUMACIDE. 


It is working miracles in this country.” 

Mr. Lipscomb is but one of many who 
suffered with rheumatism. He wascured, 
and being a merchant, has been seen sell- 
ing and recommending 


RHEUMACIDE - 


to all his friends ever since, 
It is purely vegetable, a magnificent 
blood purifier. 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1,00 per 
bottle. 
—MANUFACTURED BY— 
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THE BOBBITT DBUG C0, Rakigh, ¥, G. 
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The Major Is Warm And Is Cn The 
Lookout For Labor Saving Machines-— 


He Belongs To A Party That Has No 
High Privates---Bound To Land Some 


Pie. 
B.—‘‘Hello! Mr. Editor.” 
R.—‘“‘Helic! Mejor. Anything im- 


portant to-day?” 


B.—‘‘Not much. The hot weather 
I aint fit fer 


haz kerflumexed me. 
anything but ter occupy 4 black spot. 
Betsy says I’m lezy bekase I try ter 
dodge wurk this time ov year. But 
that haint the trubble.Iam jist actually 
kerflumexed by the heat. 
eround fer awl the labor savin’ ma 
chinery I kin find, but it’s purty ekase. 


I herd the other day that a feller up in 
the mountains haz invented a hoe that 
wurks with a crank. Awl you hev 


ter do iz ter set the mashine down un- 


der the shade ov a tree an’ turn the 


crank an’ the hoe wil chop awl the 


grass out of your cotton an’ corn fera 
distance cv five akers. This may bea 
campane lie If there iz anything in 


the report I want oneov’em rite away. 
Til give two ov my best mules fera 
mashine ov that kind. I reckon chief 
hay saver Daniels will kick erginst a 
mashine that kills grass at sich a rate 
and under sich felisitus sircumstances, 
es the quality cay. But he must re- 
member that he iz the servant an’ not 
the master ov the people. When the 
weather gits real hot I think it iz nec 
essary fer a man ov my age ter take a 
little nap every day after dinner. But 
Betey razes a blue fog erboutit. She 
says she wouldn’t mind my sleepin’ 
twenty or thirty minutes, but when 1 
git asleep I generally continue my nap 
till it’s too late terdo any more wurk 
durin’ the afternoon. Then she begins 
ter howl calamity an’ sees starvation 
starin’ us awl in the face. That iz the 
way with awl these Populists. If they 
aint raisin’ cane erbout congress or the 
President doin’ or failin® ter do sump 
thin’, they are howlin’ calamity at 
home. Betsy contends that if I won’t 
work I orter run fer cffis. Shehas an’ 
idea that offisholders put in most ov 
their time sleepin’ an’ drawin’ their 
salaries. But in this case the remedy 
iz wurse than the disease. I ameso un 


fortunate, or fortunate, ter belong ter 


@ party that don’t contain anything 
but <ffis-hunters, an’ bein’ sorter ov a 
modest man, I most generally git left 
high an’ dry when the political flood 
flows over the country. When the 
pie begins ter bake we dymakrats 
scent it frum afar, an’ we act purty 
much like a pack ov hungry woeives 
when they smell blood. The feller 
whut kin run the fastest gite thar first. 
Bein’ ole an’ sorter stiffened up with 
the rheumatism, I generally, in fact, 
awlways, git left erbout a mileor so up 
the creek. Betsy jokes me sumtimes 
an’ says I had better learn ter ride a 
bicycle, but I’ve bin too dignified fer 
that awlthetime. But things are git 
tin’ serious with me. I don’t wanter 
go down ter a dishonered grave, an’ I 
see now that if I don’t git sum gort ov 
pie before I die my whole family will 
be disgraced, fer I'll be the only dyma 
krat who never held sum sorter ov a 
position, large or smail, even if it 
weren’t nothin’ but bein’ road over- 
seer, school committeeman or notary 
public. I’m bound ter be in the next 
race somehow, an’ if nothin’ else will 
do I'll learn ter ride abike. It may be 
a bad plan ter give my schemes away, 
but I feel sure that there are some one. 
legged dymakrats in the State who 
can’t outrun me, an’ I'll be gure ter 
land a piece ov pie ov sum kind. I’m 
bound ter do itor change my politicks. 
It’s a groundhog case. Gudepie.” 


——__ — e-> eo 


THE ALLIANCE SHOE FACTORY. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 

Passing Hillsboro last week over the 
Southern Railroad, my attention was 
attracted to the favorable, and beauti- 
fully located property belongis®& to the 
State Farmers Alliance. Of course the 
land isin a high state of cultivation 
and will yield this year, an abundant 
crop, and while, wheat, corn, cotton, 
oats, tobacco, etc., are all essential to 
the carrying on of this intended, great 
enterprise, yet we are sorry to see that 
the principal object in view, when this 
property was purchased, is thwarted, 
for want of a little more capital. I 
learn from the Committee, who have 
the matter in charge, that they have 





I'm lcokin’ 
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ond to none in the State, they are also 
now ready to tan hides, of all kinda, 
upon the most improved process. This 
magnificent Farm, of two hundred 
acres, a tannery plant, complete in all 
its departments, and the shoe plant, 
which is said to be one of the largest 
and best in the South. With a good 
stock of raw material on hand, and 80 
far as they have gone everything is 
paid for, but I learn they are now at 
the end of their row, and all this out- 
lay is now standing idle for want of a 
little more ready cash to run the enter 
prise successfully. Now there is about 
eight thousand dollars, belonging to 
the State Alliance, laid away as 4 
backing fund, and for the life of us we 
can’t see why it would not be a good 
investment to use a part, or all of that 
money, to put this enterprise into suc 
cessful operation. Now we don’t offer 
any criticism upon the custodian of 
this fund, buton the other hand Msj. 


safe manner in which he has handled, 
and taken care of this fund from the 
beginning. 

But let us take his salary, which has 
been one thousand dollars annually 
from the time the fund was first raised 
until the meeting of the last State Alli 
ance, which reduced it to about seven 


Alliance all over the State would re 
ceive great benefit therefrom; and un- 
til some plan is materialized through 


financial benefits, we are fearful that 
our noble cause will languish and grow 
beautifully less. But with a little finan- 
cial aid that this fund would give, a 
new impetus would be given to our 


our Headquarters at Hillsboro, and an 
influence would out that would remind 


days of yore. 
Respectfully, 
R. A. CoBB 


—_—_——— oo ee 


AN OFFICIAL COMMUNICATION. 


Hi.usBoro, N. C., 

June 22, 1897. 
DEAR ERETHREN:—Blank reports to 
Sub Secretaries were mailed last week. 
If any Secretary should fail to receive 
his by the time he reads this, he should 
write me at once and others will be 
sent. 


in July. 


this time. 


Graham, is to be commended for the 


hundred dollars, and in a few years 
longer salary will exhaust the principle 
and there will be nothing tangible left 
to work the object for which this fund 
was raised, while if the nevessary 
amount of this fund was used to start 
this much needed enterprise, we believe 
in the course of twelve months the 
money invested would yield a hand 
some profit, and the members of the 


which the members can real’ze some 


Order, and all hands would rally to 


all our old members of the good old 


Let me urge upon every Alliance 
member to attend his County meeting 
When I wrote you last in 
May, I was then in hopes that your 
shoe factory would be in operation by 
I regret to say that it *" 
not in operation and I see no proba- 


August shall say it must start. 
be mistaken, and I hope I am. 


Head quarters near Hillsboro be opera 


ted, or shail the property be sold?” 
There is no use in making promises, 
Something must be dene about this 
It should be discuesed in all 
its phases and your delegate to the 
State Alliance should be instructed to 
do what you wish in the matter. The 
property is ours; is paid for, partly 
frcm the ‘‘Sacred Fund,” partly from 
individual’s subscriptions, and partly 
from profits of Business Agency. No 
better property in the State of North 
Carolina Jor the purposes contemplated 


matter. 


by purchases; no more desirable prop 
erty could be obtained for an agricul 
tural organization ; 


do it, thereby restoring confidence 


it should be sold for what it wil 
bring }@¥" acknowledging our incom 


and that of our wives and children. 


new era in our order. 
Fraternally youre, 
_ W.8 Barnes, 
Scec’y Treas. N.C. F. 8. A. 


-_— Pe oe 


NOTICE, 





quested, M. L. Ricuis, Sec’y. 


—_———__— 





the rate of ninety-two miles an hour. 





secured a plant complete, for the 
manufacturing of shoes, which ie sec 


every week, 


bilty of it being put in operation unless 
the State Alliance at its meeting in 
I may 
It is 
of the utmost importance that every 
member be present at the County 
meeting and the following question 
be discussed: ‘‘Shall our enterprise at 


but this matter 
should be determined at once—either. 
to push the factories, 7/ it should take 
every dollar of tl#e ‘‘Sacred Fund” to 


hope and life into cur organ‘zation, or 


petency to do business _< J dieband the 
State Alliance, go home, stand by ‘‘our 
party” and promise allegiance in the 
future to all the monopolies and trusts 
that may be organized, and who may 
desire to feast and live off of our labor 


May your County meetings mark a 


Rowan County Farmers Alliance 
will meet with Frick Sub Alliance on 
Friday and Saturday July 9th and 
10th, 1897, A full delegation is re- 


The common house sparrow fl'es at 


Nearly @e million telegrams pass 
noone the Generali Postcffice of Lon- 


CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S IMPRES- 
SIONS OF THE JUBILEE. 


A Vivid Description of the Great Celebra- 
tion Which is Attracting the Attention 
of the Civilized World. 

Hon. Chauncey M. Depew has writ 
ten for the Associated Press an account 
of the great English jubilee’as he sees 
it. Thousands of people are attending 
it. The purpose of it is to celebrate the 
sixtieth anniversary of the ascension 
of Queen Victoria tothe throne. Her 
reign has been the longest in English 
history. For the benefit of our readers, 
we give Mr. Depew’s letter below as it 
was written from London last week: 
‘‘The Diamond Jubilee procession has 
passed and has left a lasting impression. 
Its preparation rcquired sixty years, 
and was over in sixty minutes. Pride, 
power and adoration were its charac- 
teristics. Pride in the imperial position 
of Great Britain in the world, and ex 
hibition of power which inspires this 
national exaltation and fervid loyalty 
in action expression and thought for 
the Queen. 

‘*As to the pageant, it was dramatic 
and historic. The Lord Mayor in his 
robes of cffice, meeting the sovereign 
at the city gates, recalled the early 
suggestion of liberty, in the privileges 
won from kings by free cities, and the 
sheriff, in medieval costume escorting 
the monarch within its Pailiwick, gave 
a glimpse of the origin and recognition 
of civil rights by the throne. 

“The monarch escorted by Princes 
and guarded by the military forces of 
the realms, both regulars and volun- 
teers, national and colonial, evidenced 
the strength and permanercy of the 
monarchial system with this people. 
‘‘We Americans in our courtry, and 
in its marvelous developments in a 
hundred years, and duly assert our. 
selves on the 4th of July. The celebra- 
tion by the Germans of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the battle of Sedan and 
the founding of the German Empire, 
which I saw, was a wonderful exhibi 
tion of race ard national feeling. 

‘‘But the consecrated and irreprees 
ible joy and pride which preceded, ac 
companied and followed the Queen like 
& resistless torrent, surpassed anything 
ever witnessed before. Though many 
races and many tongues participated, 
the dominant and absorbing expression 
was English, and the glory was Eng 
land's. 

“The enthusiasm and shouting was 
far different from those evoked by the 
triumphal procession of a Remar ccn- 
queror. Men and women eagerly ex- 
pressed to each other, and emphasizd 
to foreigners, as the colonials marched 
marched by, that they were not cap 
tives chained to the chariot of their 
corqueror, but ‘‘willing subjects, free 
cit’zons of one world-wide empire, fol- 
lowing their scvereign.” 

‘‘White, yellow and black soldiers 
trooped by, each accelerating and in- 
creasing the tidal wave of enthusiasm 
and presenting a panorama of power 
unrqualled in history. The seeds of 
this power were in the American revo 
tion and it expanded into this wonder- 
ful spectacle by the principles of self. 
government so triumphantly vindi 
cated by the fcunders of the United 
States. 

“Among the American epectators 
there was no jealousy nor stint of praise 
and applause. We could both glory in 
the vitality and virility of the mother 
country and rejoice mightily. Wewere 
not marching in the procession, but we 
were present at the proud equal in all 
that constitutes a free people and all 
thet constitutes a free people and a 
great nation. 

‘It was pleasing to note our neigh- 
bors of Canada. They easily took the 
lead among thecolonies. The fact that 
the province of Quebec was in rebellion 
when Victoria came to the throne and 
that her Premier, now here, isa French 
man and a Catholic, appealed to Eng 
lishimagination. Thatthe ¢ escendants 
of Montcalm and his countrymen should 
vie with the children of Wolfe and his 
soldiers in their loyalty, and that Can- 
ada has made a beginning by favoring 
1 Great Britain as against other nations 
in her tariff have touched both the 
British heart and pocket. 

‘Making due allowance for the ex- 
altation of the hour, Victoria will oc- 
cupy 4 great place in the history of the 
nineteenth century. Her influerce for 
peace has been a momentous conee- 
quence to Great Britain, Europe and 
civi!‘zation. 

“She has always been cordial in her 
friendehip and arxious for the loftiest 
relationship with the United States. 
Her meseages,sweet, tender and woman’ 


our American homes. 
“In estimating her influence, 


woman, wife and mother.” 


a oe es 





ly, tothe widow of Lincoln, and the 
wife of dying Garfield, gave her a warm 
welcome and a permanent memory in 


we 
must picture what might have occurred 
with a war like or corrupt sovereign 
and recogn’zs in her power the accu- 
mulated force of sixty years of wisdom 
asaruler and as the best example as 


OPEN LETTER TO ALLIANCE- 
MEN. 


FDITOR OF PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 
The following letter is given to THE 
PROGRESSIVE FarMER for the reason 
that it contains some views which may 
be interesting to the brethren, and I 
have not time to write specially for 
publication: 
June 22, 1&97. 
W. B. FLEMING, E:q, 

Ridgeway, N.C. 
DEAR FRIEND AND BROTHER:—I have 
had your two letters of the 14th and 
16:h some days, and had hoped to be 
in better condition to reply. 
In answer to the former, will say 
that to make a formal report of pro- 
gress with shoe factory partners, or 
manager, would be a task almost be- 
youd my capacity. You have had all 
(or about al!) of the letters received 
and a few of my replics. Of course I 
have sent them to you for information. 
Find thers enclosed herewith, all of 
which please return to me when you 
have examined them. You must un 
derstand the awkwardness of the sit 
uation in which I am placed, in writ 
ing to any of there parties, I know 
absolutely nothing dcfinite as to the 
intentions of the committee (yet, I 
trow, I know fully as muchas theythem- 
selves). Will you pardon a suggestion? 
I am very adverse to expensive meet 
ings of ‘‘Boards” for small matters 
when one man can do work better. 
Why not designate one member of 
your board (if Business Agent is not a 
suitable person) and turn the whole 
matter over to him with certain in- 
struction and limitations? I am sure, 
absolutely sure, that you would get 
better business done. Take the Agency 
guano contract for instance, the only 
way it can be done is for one man to 
make it, as has always been done. It 
has usually, but not always, been sub- 
mitted to the executive Committee for 
approval, for the simple reason that 
the Agent making contract wanted 
someone to share responsibility and 
wanted to be sure that he had the 
sympathy and co operation of theCom- 
mittee; and the Committee has always 
been kind enough to endorse it when 
submitted to them. Now, when you 
make a man responsible for anything, 
if he has any honor, pride and cspac 
ity, you will see him put his bestcfforts 
into it and may expectsuperior results. 
After all, if you have a business Agent 
elected by the Alliance and pay for hie 
services and talente, you are not going 
to go directly opposite to his opinion 
You will not regard this as egotiatic 
It is not meant in that way. Nor is it 
criticism, but is a point in business 
about which business men of expe 
rience are agreed. Besides, when no 
body is authorized to act, nothirg is 
done, as per eviderce now before you. 
Roaverting to responsibility, who is 
responsible, now, for the shoe factory’s 
standing idle? May not the old mem 
bers of the Committee say with a feel 
ing of relief to themselves for 
presant conditions, ‘‘We have beec 
hampered, broken up, driven cff from 
our purpcess, or the factory would be 
running to day, turning out, at a profit, 
hundreds of pairs of shoes daily; the 
brethren would be interested, the 
Alliance building up and instead of 
havirg only a few thousand mem- 


bers, we would have ten times 
as many?’ On the _ otherhanda, 
may not the new members be 


shrinking responsibility and saying, 
‘The old committee got us into this 
trouble, and now we are dying and uc- 
able to do anything?’ The secret is to 
put a man, or a setof men, where 
there is no opportunity to say ‘the 
woman gave me,” or ‘‘the serpent be 
guiled me,” and say, “‘Acr!” and you 
will get something done. It may not 
always be the right thing, but you will 
neither rot out, nor rust out. 

Yaauk you for your fsvor of the 16th 
and note that you agree with all my 
suggestions, except one, which you, 
perhaps miteunderstood. I had no 
such idea as urging you to pay for the 
peas to be planted ofter harvest, which 
you had formerly declined to do, but 
simply to express the view that the 
farm here cught to be made to pay, or 
be disposed of. In my judgment, it 
can be made useful to the brethren of 
the Alliance cver the State and at the 
same time not only not bea burden, 
but yield a small profit. 

Fraternally, 
T. Ivzy, 8. B. A. 


ee 
Strate OF OHIO, CiTy oF TOLEDO ) 
Lvoas County. ¢ 88. 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that 
he is the eenior partner of the firm of 
F J. Caney & Co., doing business in 
the City’ of Toledo, county and State 
aforesaid, and that ssid firm will pay 
thesum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 
for each and every case of Oatarrh that 
cannot be cured by the use of HaLt's 
CATARRH CURE, 





Frank J. CHENEY. 


A. W. GLEASON, 
Notary Public. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure is en intern- 
ally and acts directly on the blood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. Send 
for testimonials, free. 
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“A Life 





Saved. 








A FOND DAUGHTER WAS NIGH TO DEATH. 





ter’s Life Was Saved. 
be Interested in 


Frank B. Trout Tells a Reporter of How His Daugh- 


All Parents Should 
This Narrative. 





Using as a nucleus for his investiga. 
tion the rumor that the life of the 
daughter of Frank B. Trout, well 
known in Detroit, Mich., real estate 
circles, had been saved, a reporter 
called on Mr. Trout at his cffice, 103 
Griswold Avenue. Mr. Trout showed 
some hesitancy in giving his opinion 
for publication, but finally said: ‘‘Cir- 
cumstances and a father’s love for his 
child forced me to try Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People, but not uatil 
the whole medical profession had ex 
hausted their skill. At the age of 
fourteen we had to take our daughter 
frcm school owing to her health. Be 
fore this she had been in the best of 
health, happy and in the best of spirits. 
She began to fail away and become 
pale and languid. She was so weak 
that sbe would fall down in a faint 
every time she tried to walk unsup- 
ported. The best of physicians at- 
tended her, but she continued to grow 
weaker and seemed to be gradually 
fading away. 

‘‘When she was fifteen she weigted 
only ninety pounds, and the doctors 
said it was a: emia. Several physi- 
cians esid she might outgrow it, but 
that it would no doubt terminate in 
consumption. Nodoctor we had could 
help her, and we concluded curselves, 
we must loge our child, as she was 
growing weaker every day. 

‘We had tried all the well-known 
remedies, and finaily about a year ago 
I boughta bex of Dr. Williams’ Pink 
Pills for Pale People and took them 
home. That day I read of a case about 
the same as my daughter's, and decided 
to give them atrial, though I must 
confess I did not have much faith. Be 
fore she had taker all of the first b>x | 
we noticed a change for the better | 
She, however, gained strength daily | 





(From the Evening News, Detroit, Mich.) 


and looked brighter. Evervone ». 
ticed the change, and I bought ton 
more boxes for her, _ em 

**When she had taken two boxes she 
was strong enough to leave her bed 
and in less than six months was som,’ 


thing like herself. To day she 4 i 
tirely cured, ron 


and is a big, 5 
healthy girl, weighing 130 sounte 
and has never had a sick day sires 

‘I do not think she uses them now 
though I always keep then in the house, 
My wife and I have recommended them 
to our neighbors, and sent a few to 
another young girl who seems to be in 
the same condition as my daughter 
Had not Dr. Williams’ Pink  Pijjs 
saved my daughter’s life, I would not 
recommend them to anyone. [ know 
they doalland more than is claimed 
for them, and I am glad to recommend 
them to the world I know Dr. wij. 
liams’ Pink Pilis for Pale People saveg 
my daughter’s life, and that is 
for me.” F. B. Troct 

Subscribed and sworn to before me 
this fourth day of March, 1897. 

Ropert E Hvuy Jr 
Notary Public 
_ Wayne County, Michizan. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale Peo. 
ple contain, in a condensed form, al} 
the elements necessary to give new life 
and richness to the blood and restore 
shattered nerves. They are also a spe. 
e:ific for troubles peculiar to females 
such as suppressions, irregularities and 
all forms of weakness. In men they 
eff2ct a radical cure in all cases arising 
from mental worry, overwork or ex. 
ceeses of whatever nature. Pink Pills 
are sold in boxes (never in loose bulk 
at 50 cents a box or tix boxes for $2 50 
and may be had of all druggists, or di- 
rect by mail from Dr. Williams’ Medi- 
cine Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 





Berwanger’s : 


tues that people applaud. 
safe in our keeping; your opportun 


Your money back for what doesn’t 


vests and double breasted coats, 


from 33 te 50 chess measure 
Single-breasted coats et 450 and 
$15 00. 


Jengthes, extra Crash Pants, White 


abcut fifteen dc zen left at 75c. 


them 75c. 


RALEIGH, N. OC. - - 


The Serges = 


are rolling out faster than we've ever Enown them to in many rears 
of our doing business—both biack and blue—single breasted costs and 


Sovereignty. 


EE IE STS TS 


Honesty of purpose, honesty of word, honesty of deed. These are vir 


[ ) They are the steps up which we have moun- 
ted to the highest pinnacle of popular preferment. 


lar Your confidence iz 
ities are greatest; your satisfaction 


assured, hedged about by the protection of honesty. Our guarantce 


suit. 


They are gentlemen’s garmen‘s— 


there’s no gaincaying that they always look well, but that is our re 
sponsibility. We guarartee the color of our serges. 
you, no matter whether ycu wear Regulars, Slims or Stonte, in =z: 
Double-breasted coats at $3 50 and $5 U 


Then we can fi 


6 00; Suits $7 50, $10 00, $12 00 anu 


Other yoods that give you comfort during summer: Crasi 
Suits, India Crash Suits, Irish Linen Suite, Alapaca Coats in a! 


Duck Pants, Cffice Coats, Duster: 


and many more styles too numercus for cur limit: d epace to mention 


Negligee Shirts. 


Guess we sell more than ever, cause we have more of ’em. One lot: 
There isn’t ash 
$1.00 and many were $1.25 end $1.50. 


ny in it worth less tha: 
Wor quick selling we've marked 


See our French Madra at $1.20 with cuffs separate, non 
shrinkable collar and cuff band. Our silk stripes, soft material, x 
starch except in collar and cuff band—our price $1.50; none better at 
any price, and there never was more comfort in any shirt for three 
times our price. Come this way for comfort. 


5. & D. BERWANGER, 


PROGRESSIVE ONE-PRICE CLOTHIERS. 








A REPLY. 


Correspondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
: Gop Rock, N. C. 

BroTHer EpiTor:—I see a piece in 

your paper headed, ‘'The August School 
Election.” Now is this an enlightened 
age after God’s biessings, or are they 
serving the devil with the enlighten 
ment? 
We had better not put the burden 
too heavy on any ons. We had better 
make the burden light, if we follow 
God's plan. Now if theiguorant man 
is left outin this world, he will not have 
the enlightened man’s sins to bear. 

Where are your educated officers, 
State and Nation? Where is their en 
lightenment? Where is the enlighten. 
ment in schools or churches? Where, 
in any sect or society is there enlight- 
enment? According to God's word, 
why is farming a failure? On account 
of the wickedness of man toward God. 
He says, ‘‘The earth shall not bring 
forth its full fruit on account of man’s 
wickedness. 

Now, if the school term is lengthened 
what will be the result. The teacher’ 
will get the money and say, ‘‘More 
taxea; put the burden on a little 
heavier they can bear it.” 

My brethren, in this district there are 
about 100 children—one hundred dol. 
lars—and one man got it all. AndI 
think some days he would have two 
children and some days twenty five, 
an average of about 15 pupils per day. 

If the tax is increased, about the same 
number will attend. Where is the en- 
Hightenment? If paying the teachers 
more is aighieument, thea ge shane. 
for this is what we get from the educa- 
ted man. No thought for to morrow, 








‘renew when your 


Watch thelabel on your paper and 


F. J. CHENEY & OO., Toledo, O. 
a Sold by Druggiste, 750, 


for to morrow will take care of itself. 
The dollar isn’t clutchea here, for it 


| isn’t here to clutch, don’t you know 

Haven't got it to lay up for moib and 
rust to corrupt 

Now, my brethren, don’t think that 

Tam oppesed to education and free 
schools. But when you and I get too 
high up our heads swim, and that is 
the way with those who get too high 
and forget God. 
He who doesn’t work must not est. 
God’s servant, St John, ate locusts 
and wild hcney, He had no deiatics. 
But the rich man had daintics and he 
didn’t give even the crumbs to the 
uneducated men. 

I ask the preachers or educated men 
this: Howcan a man aepeculate aod 
go to heaven? The answer is. It is 
legitimate Is this enlightment? Mr. 
G-o, Duke preached at Hickory 
Church on the fifth Sunday in May 
end said, ‘‘Men want power, the Holy 
Ghost. Fifteen men ascended a moun: 
tain. When they reached 4 fit rock, 
seven stopped, perfectly satieficd, but 
eight went on to the top to see all the 
glories of world. Tne blind lead the 
blind and all ‘all into the ditch.” 


B. J. AROBDELL. — 
GREATEST RICH 


aa ace LAN) 


RICHEST 


In America. Best sugar, cotton and forn couo- 
try on earth. Also unsurpassed for tobacc®% 
h mp ramie, potatoes, me’ons, track. pear 
plus, peaches, figs, grap+s, berries hay,.forac®: 
and live stock, Nome fine rice lands. ©To}* 
never fail. Harvest something every mont 
Within 50 mi’es of rapid'y growing cities of 9; 
006 each, both export ports. Crops not consume 
by freights and winter feeding. Pastur<s ane 
gardens nall winter, and summers cooler 
than in North Carolina. Five to 3 miles ‘rom 
Gulf of Mexico, whose salt breezes insure k04 

health apd cool summers. Deep. rich, blac’ 
prairie and the chocolate soils of famous .» to 
Uavey,” the richest in the world, and only £9 t 
#20 per acre. Whole fields averaged 2 bales Di 
acre last year. First crop pays for them. on ait 
readily 98 $3 to $5. Taxes . on the $1 bra 
tld. River and Gulf transp»rtation, and thine 
new railroads headed this way. Get ip on fle 
. Lands are advaccing. Tracts 


ing ch ly d lands 
eap and lap 
or: fullest info state your wants aoe 
encloge stamp to County Attorney, Box 
City, Texas. 
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christian Life © olumn. 


—— EpITED BY REV. D. H. TUTTLE, 
Beaufort, N.C. 


For Common Mercies. 


are we, , ever so thankful, 
— pre as we should be to Thee, 
For Thine angels sent down to defend 








oo 


>-om dangers qur eyes never see; 
sine perils that lurk unsuspected, 

The powers of earth and of air, 
The while we are Heaven protected 

And guarded from evil and snare? 


Are we grateful, as grateful we should 


0 ecmmonplace days of delight, 
won safe we fare forth to our labor, 

And safe we fare homeward at night; 
For the weeks in which nothing has 


happened 
Save commonplace toiling and play, 
When we've worked at the tasks of 
the household, 
And peace hushed the house day by 


day? 
pear Lord, that the terror at midnight, 
The weird of the wind and the flame, 
Hath —_ by our dwelling, we praise 


And lift up our hearts in Thy name; 
That the circle of darlings unbroken 

Yet gathers in bliss round the board, 
That commonplac love is our portion, 

We give Thee our praises, dear Lord! 


Forgive us, who live by Tay bounty, 
That often our lives are so bare 
Of the garlands of praise that should 
render 
All votive and fragrant each prayer. 
Dear Lord, in the sharpness of troubie 
Wecry from the depths to the throne! 
Inthe long days of g'adness and beauty 
Take Thou the glad hearts as thine 
own. 


© common are sunshine and flowers, 
And common are raindrops and dew, 
And the gay little footsteps of chil- 


rea, 

And common the love that holds 
true. 

30, Lord, for cur commonplace mer- 


cies, 
That straight from Thy hands are be- 
stowed, 
We = fia to uplift our thanksgiv- 


Take, Tart, the long debt we have 
owed! 


—Margaret E. Sangster, in The Con 
gregationalist.” 


Little Truths. 


Lie not. 

Love God. 

Hate all evil. 

Say yes to God, 

Say no to the devil. 

Start for heaven and keep on. 

Get no nearer hell than you are now. 


Prohibition won in every local option 
election held in the State on June 14:h. 
Good! Now keep it. 


When Martin Luther had a busy day 
he began it by taking two hours to 
pray and saved time by it. 


“gie Redeemed Me.” 


An incident is related of a man who 
before the war was traveling in the 
South, and became much interested in 
& young colored girl, purchasing her 
from her master and giving her her 
liberty- After the bargain had been 
completed with her owner the man 
found difficulty in getting the girl to 
realiz2 that she was actually free. At 
last it did dawn upon her in all its full 
ness of meaning; but instead of exult- 
ing her newly-gained liberty, he ex 
claimed: “Oh! he redeemed me; I will 
follow him; I can never thank him 
enough ; I will serve him all my life!” 
Sac accompanied him to his Northern 
home, and ae people often remarked 
her ioving attention to every wish of 
her newly found friend, it was ber 
gladly given and ever sufficient reply: 

“He redeemed me! He redeemed me!” 

So we have, as Christians, Oae who 
ransomed us. He is our Rsdsgemer, 
= Saviour, our Friend. Is it strange, 
then, that we skould find ‘‘the love of 
Varist constraining us?” This is the 
true motive to consecration. 

It we allow this thought to be ever 
present with us, ‘He redeemad me!” 
every sacrifice required in His service 
Will be a joy anda Gelight tous. We 
shall count nothing too dear to render 
to Him in view of this great fact of 
our redemption. This is what made 
the fires welcome to the holy martyrs. 
The love of Christ constraihed them to 
80 with triumph into the flsmes.— 
Guide to Holinesg. 








A man dreamed that he stood beside 
the guarded gates of heaven when the 
Spirit of arich man came and sought 
admittance on the ground of his wealth 
4nd localfame. He wasreminded that 
Such things belonged to time only, and 
turned away in despair. Another 
Sought entrance on the ground of his 
integrity, but was, repulsed by the 
Sngel, saying, “By the deeds of the 
law shall no flash be justified.” A 
thine Pleaded his denominational zeal, 
vent Prayers, and deep feeling, but 
— refused with the remark, ‘‘There 
: _— other name under heaven given 
. ong men whereby we must be saved 
Ut the name of Jesus,” At last a 
8pirit came winging its way through 
the air, chanting, ‘The blood of Jesus 
brist His Son cleanseth me from all 
sin.” To him the gates of heaven flew 
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abundant entrance is ministered to 
you into the everlasting kingdom of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”—Ex- 
change. 





Jesus Christ calls you to happiness, 
not through self-indulgence, but 
through self sacrifice. The cross that 
He bears He bids you bear; the suffer 
ing He took for love’s sake He lays 
upon yourself. There is higher happi- 
ness than indulgence of self; it is sac- 
rifice of self for the sake of love. Is 
there any happiness in this world of 
ours like the delicious happiness of a 
mother? Is there any sorrow in this 
world like the exquisite sorrow of a 
mother? In thisstrange symphony of 
our human life the minor and the major 
key are twined together, and life passes 
from the one to the other with transi 
tion 80 rapidly as to be bewildering. 
Did you ever think that the highest 
expression of joy is a tear and the 
highest expression of sorrow is a tear? 
—Lyman Abbott, D. D. 


The Danger of Delay. 


PROV. XXVII:1. 

1. Tomorrow Not Ours.—The pres- 
ent is all the time that we possess. Of 
the future we have only an expecia 
tion. The rich man built his barns 
and laid up his riches as if he was 
sure of many years. But they never 
came to him; for the night on which 
he finished the work God demanded 
his soul. Weareto look forward unto 
to-morrow, but with the remember 
ance that its secrets are unknown to 
us, and that our lives are dependent 
upon God. 

2. Postpoing Work.—Since the pres 
ent is all that we are sure of, the duty 
of to day should never be postponed. 
We are summoned to tasks which will 
never be done if we do not lay hold of 
them at once. There are opportuni 
ties before us today which we shall 
never see again. There are deeds of 
love which we might do to day, whose 
value will be lost if we postpone them 
till to-morrow. 

3. Postponing Salvation.—This is 
the greatest danger that besets men 
through boastfulness of the future; 
they postpone the conaideration of those 
questions which have to do with the 
soul’s salvation. Men shield them 
selves from the arrows of the Gospel 
truth in various ways; sometimes by 
doubts concerning the Bible or the 
teachings of the Church; sometimes 
by criticisms of the life and character 
of professing Christians; but moat often 
by saying to themselves, ‘‘There is 
time enough.” They boast themselves 
of to-morrow, and the day never 
dawns when they are willing to seek 
Christ and His salyation. 


A Young Man's Achievements 


The Rev. Charles H. Parkhurst, 
D.D, writes of ‘‘Tae Y-ung Man on 
the Fence‘” in the Ladies’ Home Jour. 
nal. He believes that ‘‘when ali has 
been said that admits of being said in 
regard to a young man’s equipment for 
life, and in regard to what he ought to 
do and what he ought to eschew, it 
stitl remains a fact that his acquisi- 
tiors and achievements will depend 
priacipally on his way of looking at 
life and on the spirit with which he 
takes hold of life. He can deal with 
it at arm’s length or he can grip it at 
short range. Hecan treat the world 
aaan article of virtue to be elegantly 
inspected, or he can handie it as a 
practical commodity to thrust his 
bands into. He csn approach it with 
an eye of haifsupercilious interroga- 
tion, or he can come down upon it with 
a plump bound that meaus respect, 
confiience and the will to have frank 
commerce with it. There is enough in 
almost any young fellow to get a great 
deal into life if he has the disposition 
to construe things with a degree of se 
riousness, and by seriousness I do not 
mean sournese, but practical earnest 
ness—the spirit, namely, that will pre 
vent his looking upon the world as be 
ing little better than an ill timed joke, 
awkward enough to make the whole 
thing uncomfortable, and ludicrous 
enough to excuse apy sophisticated per- 
son from concerning himself much 
with it.” 

God's Training 

When God has a great work for any- 
one to do in the world, He usually gives 
him a peculiar training for it; and that 
training is just what no earthly friend 
would choose for him, and sometimes 
it is so long continued that there seems 
to us to be but little time left for him 
to work. We should not have led 
Moses into Midian to prepare him to 
guide a nation, and certainly we should 
not have left him there for forty years. 
But God knew that the life of the hum 
ble shepherd, and in the desert, too, 
would best fis him to lead his people 
like a fi-ck, and that he needed to 
be in that school no leas than forty 
years to be 'thetruly meek Moses, * * * 
He must have long years of quiet, 
under the shadow of Sinai, for medi- 
tation on the character of God, before 
he could meet that God on the top of 
the mount, and there receive the lively 





pen wide, and the angel said, “Au 


4 oracles to give to us.—Mary Lon, 


FOR SALE 


— BY — 


Swift Creek Dairy and Stock Farm 





One Hundred head of gilt edge bred registered 
Jersey Cows, Heifers and young Balls, blended 
b'ood of the noted Stoke Pogis, St Lambert, 
Commassie and other strains. Heifers $20 00 
to 350 00; Bulls $13.00 to $39.00. Males kept only 
from my best cows. Remember the bull is half 
the herd, so buy and breed up. Poland China 
swine always on hand. Write for what you want. 


BATTEEGORO, LB, BRASWELL, 
The University, 


47 Teachers, 413 Students, (Sum- 
mer School 158) ; Total, 549. Board, 
$8 per month; 3 Brief Courses ; +3 
Full Courses, Law and Medical 
Schools and School of Pharmacy. 
Graduate Courses open to Women; 
Summer School for Teachers; 
Scholarships and Loans for the 
Needy. Address: 
PRESIDENT ALDTRMAN, 


CHaAPKL HILL, N.C. 


Chicago Board of Trade 


WE HANDLE 











GRAIN, PROVISIONS AND STOCKS 
on margins. There never was a more favorable time and 
there is no market known that is better than Chicago 


for conservative, profitable trading. Write us at once 
for daily and weekly 


Market Letter and Booklet, 


telling how to make money on Chicago Board of Trade. 


DUDENHAVER & COMPANY, 


660 Consolidated Exchange Building, CHICACO 


Southern Railway 


Condensed Schedule, 





IN EFFECT NOV. 22, 1896. 


Trains LEAVE RALEIGH DaILy. 
NORFOLK AND CHATTANOOGA LIMITED. 
3:40 p. m. Daily.—Solid vestibule 
trains with sleeper from Norfolk to 





Chattanooga via Salisbury, Morganton, 
Asheville, Hot ——— and Knoxville. 
Connects at Durham for Oxford, 


Clarksville and Keysville, except Sun: 
day. At Greensboro with the Wash- 
ington and Southwestern Vestibule 
(Limited) train for all poins North and 
with main line train No. 12 for Dan- 
ville, Richmond and intermediate local 
stations; also, has connection for Win- 
ston-Salem and with main line train 
No. 35, ‘United States Fast Mail” for 
Charlotte, Spartansburg, Greenville, 
Atlanta and all points South; also, 
Columbia, Augusta, Charleston, Ba: 
vannah, Jacksonville and all points in 
Florida. Sleeping Car for Atlanta, 
Jacksonville and at Charlotte with 
Sleeping Car for Augusta. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited, 
11:45 a. m. Daily.—Solid train con 
sisting of Pullman Sleeping car and 
coaches from Chattanooga to Norfoik, 
arriving at Norfolk at 5 a. m., in time 
to connect with the Oid Dominion 
Merchants’ and Miners’, Norfolk and 
Washington and Baltimore, Chesa 
peake and Richmond 8. 8. Co’s for all 
points North and East. 

Connects at Selma for Fayetteville 
and intermediate statious on the Wil 
son and Fayetteville Short Cut daily, 
except Sunday for Newbern and More- 
head City daily for Goldsboro and Wil 
mington and intermeeiate stations on 
the Wilmington and Weldon Railroad. 
Express Train. 

8:30 a. m. Datiy.—Connects ot Dur- 
bam for Oxford, Keysville, Richmond; 
at Greensboro for Washington and al} 
points North. 

Express Train, 

3:09 p. m. Daily—For Goldsboro and 
intermediate stations. 

Local Accommodation. 

2:00 a. m.—Connects at Greensboro 
for ail points for North and South and 
Winston Salem and points on the 
Northwestern and North Carolina Rai! 
road. At Salisbury, for ail points in 
Western North Carolina, Knoxville, 
Tenn., Cincinnati «nd westera pointe; 
at Charlotte, for Spartanburg. Green 
vilie, Athens, Atlanta and all pointe 
South 

TRAINS ARRIVE AT RALEIGH, N. C.: 

Express Train, 

3:05 p. m. Daily.—From Atlanta, 
Charlotte, Greensboro and all points 
South. 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited, 

8:40 p.m. Daily.—From all pointe 
east, Norfolk, Tarboro, Wilson and 
water lines. 

From Goldsboro, Wilmington, Fay- 
ace and all points in Eastern Caro- 

a 

Norfolk and Chattanooga Limited. 

11:45 a. m. Daily.—From New York 
Washington, Lynchburg, Danville and 
Greensboro, Chattanooga, Knoxville, 
Hot Springs and Asheville. 

Express Train, 

8:53 a. m. Daily.—From Goldsboro 

rand intermediate stations. 
Local. 

7:20 a, m. Daily.—From Greensboro 
and all points North and South. Sieep- 
ing car from Greensboro to Raleigh. 

9:00 p. m Daily except Sunday.— 
From Goldsboro and a8 pelots East. 

Local freight trains carry pas 


sengers. 

Pullman cars on night train from 
Raleigh to Greensboro. 

Double dail y trains between Raleigh, 
Charlotte and Atlanta. Quick time; 
unexcelled eccommadation. 

H. GREEN, 
General Superintendent. 
~* General P t, 
eral Passenger 
yeenmenee, D. 5 D. 
J. M. Cutp, Traffic Manager. 





The date of the label on this paper 
shows when your iption was out. 


ALLIANCE PRICE LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 


GROCERIES. 


Baking Powder— 
Gord Luck, 60 full Ibs, per case 
100 6 oz size, per case, 

Perfect Ibs, per, dozen, 


ee 
Philadelphia, 2 > oo 
100 


Perfect, 4! (2 doz. in case), per doz. = 
Perfect, 4 lbs, (4 doz. in case), bd bv 
Coffee—Roasted, Richmond, per lb 
Ariosa....12 20, Lion...12 15, Levering’s. ...12 05 
Golden Rio. Philadelphia, 12% 
Ordinary Rio, in bulk 1044 
Coffee— Green, Richmond. per lb 
Fancy Rio....... 14 | Fair Rio...ese seve il 
Choice Rio ..... ° istic Prime Rio........ 
Good Rio...esees 1% Choice Laguayra, 17 % 
BOE iO. . 2660s 
Vhoice Green J ra, Philadelphia. 14 
Prime Green Rio, Te phia 11% 
Fancy Rio........ 1546 | Good Rio... w..e.ee 104 
Cheese—Cream per lb 
PEWS. cccccceseee 1136 | FANCHs 6d000es0 sooee 12 
Sardines— 
American, 100 to CASC....ccsccccceceserens $2 65 
American Mustard, 50 to Case. .seccsesses 225 
Flour— Richmond per bbl 
Roanoke,......00. $4 75| High Loaf........ $5 20 
onl "naar eevee . 32 90 | Monogram . -. 490 
Nae hw ee eins 28 tf — Flake ...... 3 60 
Golden Sheaf,Phila5 30} Pomona,...cccsss. 50 
goad Family . re LUXULY,.cccvertecce £40 
Fish, White, per 100 Ibs . cveccecccecccoccccccs & OO 
Lye— per case 
Keystone, 4 dozen in case, Phila ....... 2 25 


Potash, Nickle... $275 | § Sees Patee...0009 $4 











Lye, Mendleson’s, 3 15 | Pac cdeuscassee 
Lard, in tierces— about 03 lbs as tb 
Compound. aeOeeeeeeasececesstooncecces SOE 
Fairbanke‘....ssscs 4% | Best Pure. cccccccce SM 
Relative prices various size pkgs: 
60 Ib plain tubs ..... . 1-8 over tierces 
80 lb taney tubs — = bi 
Wib w len pails, 68 * os 
% lb tins, 2 2in case. 1-4 “ pa 
20 lb 4 : 338 ~ 
ap eM  lhaeteatees 84“ 
Bap TR Sassen & U8. & = 
fan * Be sores “~ B © e 
Meats— per 100 lbs 
Dry salt short rib sides, Beomagges. «- ° 5 50 
Dry salt extra short clears, ° 5 45 
Dry salt heavy fat backs, ~ 5 10 
Mess Pork, per bbl. - 9 00 
Smoked Meats— 
Sugar cured hams, about 10 Ibs,.... +006 11% 
Suyar cured hams, 12 to 14 lbs.....sceee 104g 
Sugar cured California hams... . 8 
Sugar cured breakfast bacon....scceees 84 
Molasses — per gal 
New Crop Cuba, Richmond......ssseees 18¢ 
New Crop Porto Rico, Richmond.....5. 20 
Good New Orleans....ccsccsesscssccceses 17 
Fancy New Orieans ...... ae errr see 30 
Choice Porto Rico, Phila...scceceseeees 16 
Fancy Cuba, Ceeceesevecceves 18 
Fancy New Orleans, “ 28 
New Crop Borbados, No 1, Wilmington, 30 
New Crop No 28 
New Crop ” No © 23 
New Crop Cuba, No 25, = 2 
MAZOD Cava. ccccecsevovcescovsesseccsee 6) 
Syrup— 
White Maple Syrup, Phila....sssesseeerereees 15C 
Extra amber occcccccccecccesocee 1B 


White honey - ™ 17 


eeeeee 


Fancy golden...... 2lc | a GFIDS .cccseces 12 
Number 6 Sugar Richmond ............ ccccee 12 
Sweet Sixteen Very Br ight Races err 


Rock candy syrup . 8c | Maple Cane......., 18 
Lamp Oils (f o b) Richmond— 


Standard White .. dha | Aladdin .ececcecess 934C 
Pratt’s astral oil.. i 


Seeseees  —  seeereees 


Lubricating Oils (f o b Richmond)— 

Capital C epee. . 85¢ | Renown Engin..,., 20 
Atlantic ee oadianetioden Spd..., 14 
Summer Black’ MYTTTTCT Tee 


see eeeeeeeres 


gal, more, caus charged for. 


Celluloid, large size, 64 








SEEDS (F. O. B.) RICHMOND, VA. 
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Bethe ees: 18 





In half-bbls. 2c per gal. more; in cans 5c per 








White Star...cccee 17 
Burbank,sssssssoes 10 


Oats— 


Va. — 


prim 
Red, Rust’ Poof, 
prime ...... 


eeeeeee 


Solid Colors...... 


Duckin a 
eine ack. 


‘Fancy 
Fricot, all wool, 


Bul 
Mary Tend Kersey. 


Princess . 


Fence Wire— 


: “ oy 
gq ¢ “ 


Back Bands—H 
3inch.. 


Plow Bolts, 1x8-8 
11 


Dixie. with fan. 





oP 


Satteen iNice Dress.. 


Holland Cottonades . 
Manchester Cottonades........... ° 


eeeeeereecees 


Webbing—per 100 feet 
No. 0. 3 1-2 inch...$2 75) No.1. 3 1-2 inch..$2 00 


Single Trees— hooks or rings, per doz— 


4x3 8, per 100 


Choice. oe 


{Per bushel. 


White Sp‘g Choice. 3l1c | Black, choice...... 
wi on 


. Ble 
. 49 


ne 45 

























Millet—(bag extra aa GerMadyreresess 95 
DRY GOODS. 
Bleaching, Barker 4-4 ...secssscsenseeees BEc 
Balow Mills %....- cccceccces 4 
Monroe Mills 4-4....seeeeee. 5 
ps uit of Loom 4-4..... eeceece 7% 
. Lonsdale Cambric 4-4.cceceee 10 
Unbleached Lake George A A, 4-4....006 5 
White Star A, 4-4. eee 4} 
” White Star A ie they ee 5 
we Graham Sea Island AAA,4 4 5 
xe Extra Sea Isiand., 7 
pee Plymouth Drilling 8 
” Extra Heavy Driliing. 10 
Ginghams, Kilbernie checks.., 5 
Fancy — styles 5 
“a Caraleigh.....see 3 
Calico, Lodis no go 36 
Central P; Shirting. . 834 
American ...eceoess 4€| Dress Styles..cecseees 5 
Plaids, 25 inch N .O...cccocccsccccccccece 4 
27-inch N.C......... 5c | Southern Silk..... ” 
Outing, Fancy PIRIGS. secsesececunecesss ood 


10 - Extra Heavy..scees i 


Pe eeeeeeeeseeeses 
Cer eeeeeeeeeereceeees 


Satteen, for Skirts. . 


“ “ 


mar — school boy jeans...sccsesees 


.1l74c | Merino 
i } 





60 * “ “ iy 
72" iy ity oo 


ooks, per doz. 





eeeeee Ceeeeeeeerenre 

















5 50 | Dixie, without fan. 


Clover— per bush 
Prime Red ......«-84 99 | Choice Red.....+.. $5 16 
idammouth pots | LUCEFNe ooe0-e0e 569) Cotton Planters— 


H.H.combined * 


Buckeye, with fan, 5 50 | Beck a9 
Clinton or commo 


Biack Hawk corn "bells? PPPTTTTTTTi tit 









. 25 
! Dickey’ 8 manda 40 


Seen eeeeeeeeeesees 


J& ’P Coats Thread. per 45 
vm i: 20 
OF CO FOS) DOE GOB eos cvevvegveces oe 45 
Ball Cotton” (2 ibs. ‘boa. “per Ib..ccocce 2 
Knitting Cotton (16 02. pEg.)...sccesseeee © 106 
-Shoes— 
Gent's lace and egiters, all prices. 
Men's Randolph ait ies, 6 to ll’s...... . $14 
Women's Randolph =" Polish, 3 to 8's. 120 
Women's = 3 to sin S.. 125 
Women’s Bay State gr Ol 3 3 to 8's. . 
Women's Zeiglers, G. Bals. 2to 8's. ..... 150 
Women’ 's Morocco, G. fo 2to 8's, 185 
Women's “ Kid Button Opera, 2to7’s 200 
Women's “™ Kid Button C.S.,2vu7's 200 
Misses and Children, all sizes. 
HARDWARE. 
Powder, best rifle, per Keg...cecsesereeee $400 
Hames— 
No 216 hook, iron bound, per doZ.....+06 8 50 
No3 hook, iron pound, per GOZ.....006+ 3 00 
No 16 hook, brass bound, per d0Z.....0+8 6 25 
Plow Lines— 
Cotton, with snaps, 33 feet long, doz, seee 185 
Madras Hemp with snaps, 33 feet “ ses. 185 


Plain wire, put up in rolls of 100 to 130 pounds. 
Barbed wire put up in rolls of 100 pounds each. 
Five pounds staple to the roll at 4c per pound. 


Galv. barbed from Stock .iscsessceeesess 8 
Poultry Netting— 


Put upinrolls of 150 running feet. 
: inch mesh, St in, wide, for running foot. oe 16 


2.60 


80c | 31-2 INCH vecccccsee: MC 


Dixie, Pate vepés PTTTTITITITT TTT TTL 2% 
witb plain wheel ........ 2 80 
ond H. H. combined with plain ‘wheel 38 00 - 
Combined arrow and cultivator ...- 3 70 
For beret, rane attachments on 
above 
ieten Sameaten, adjustable,..esiees 1% 


Garden wheel hoe, complete— 
Double aay 2 eeeses : 2 Single wheel ....0004 50 
wel.. Gem.. 
Sprayers 
Empire fey -»- 5 75| King 
Garfield ap Sack ‘ 
Garfie'd Knap Sack, with agitator .... 
EARCIS GORE, o csveugdeas coceGeeesscccccseves 
Other styles and prices, write for catalogu 
For Spraying— 
Sulphate 2 Copper ea box, \ _ eeeccceecees 


Pe eeereereses 


P rm wT 
BE Sss8s 


Roofi 

Ail a of fron, tin and felt roofing at low 
prices. Write for special prices, 

Cane Mills, (freight paid)— 

No. 11, one-horse Mill......sesccsccscseecees OL 
No. 12° one-horse, large mili 
two-horse mil 
two-horse, large miil,. coccece 
evaporator pan, without furnace.. 12 
evaporator pan, without furnace., 14 00 
evaporator pan, without fu 17 & 
evaporator pan, without furnace., 21 
evaporator pan, with furnace...... 
12, evaporator pan, with furnace.,..., 38 
No. 13, evaporatot pan, with furnace,..... 35 
No. 14. evaporator pan, with furnace...... 48 
Write for catalogue. 


Cook Stoves, with ware, (f. o. b. Greensboro)— 


IL). wcccccccccccses 





Be. qs 18-inch..... 100u | No. 7, 2-inch.....,.11 0 
8, 18-inch..,...11 00 | No. 8, 20-inch......12 00 
Fire backs TOR BOOVS. .cvcccvcevevscse 26 


The following ware goes ; with each stove above: 
1 Straight Pot, "| Bulged Pot, 2 Bread Pans, ine 
Kettle,1 Long Fryin; Pan, Round Fryi 

1 Griddl le, 1 Elbow,3 Joints of Pipe, 2 Pot La. -9 
and Lifters. Every Stove guaranteed. 

WAGON “OCALA.” 
One-horse, 2 1-4 inch thimble skein... 
One-horse, 2 1-2 inch thimble skein. 
Two-horse, 2 3-4 inch thimble skein 
Two-horse, 3 inch thimble skein... 
One-horse, 1 1-4 inch steel axle, 
One-horse, 1 3-8 inch steel axle, 
Two-horse, 1 1-2 inch steel axle.... 
Two-horse, 1 3-4 inch steel axle..... ovcccce 
All wagons are furnished with box 
two sections, i ee spring seat. If brake 
wanted add $2.50. If bed and seat are not wanted, 
deduct for bed $2.50, for seat $1.00. 


Two-horse Dump Carts with Patent Ad- 
justable Saddles and YOKO..+2sssceseesee8 
ld MOR CAPES... cccccccccccccesscecscectce 

ORGANS (delivered at ‘an 

tion in North Carolina. 

ten years. 

Hla Ts 30... 44 
Chape 










“A 


possesses 


railroad sta- 
arranted for 


00 | Style 40......ce00. 48 00 
44 00 | Style 15, Chapel... 60 00 
Prices He Stach instruction book and 
stoo: 


PIANOS (delivered at any R. R. Station 


n} 

Upright, Style1.. +150 00 | Style 2..cceeeesee.160 
a .171 00 | Style 4. ccccccccccedee OO 

Buggies— 


Our Leader with top..ccccceee 
Our aannere without top 

No. , Side Springs, without top . 
No.7 "Side Spri: gs, Canopy Top.....esess 
No. 12, “Our Hummer,” Canspy Top. coos 
Write for catalogue. 

Sewing Machines— 


Improved Farmers’ Alliance with full set 

attachments and automatic bobbin 

All latest improvements, fine- 

ly finished, first-class in every particu- 

lar. Warranted by sae gina ad 

10 years, carefully adjus' 

immediate use. igs nett nt pald vo 10 

ony station in North Caro- 

LIMA ..recccreccccccccvcccccccccesccccsescce @ LO OD 

Wesdien. a RSPR Oe see 25 
Prepared Agr’l Lime and Uand Piaster:— 

Land gene es car load lot f. o. b. Rich- 

mond, per-to: co ccoeeecessoce 

— Plaster, ¢ car load’ lot f. 0. ‘b. Nor- 
‘olk, pe eels 

Lime, nes an rioad lot’ 


eee rsereeenes Br 


Plain sel inne, Sacked, C8. be perton... 400 


2 60 
Cotton-Seed Meal, per ton f. 0. b, Ral- 
eigh, N C., less car load lots..sccecessese 20 00 
GUANO—Alliance Brands— 






36 
57 16 














Spices and Peppers— per lb | Common ....e004.. $1 50 | EXtra..cccccceeeee +82 50 MO, Ogeied bg Siamese Sue (8 cents 
Black popper, best sifted ........ Phila. 7e Clevises—per doz. Potas a - eae 
Race G Ginger, best quality Pad BS EOOD «sc cccvcececce 000] 8 EOOD. cecccvcsenccO! OO Progressive Farmer Open (8 per ent. Phos. 
seescececcesess OC | AISPICE .ccesess ? Cc rcen m rce ‘otash.) 
Black. Pepper, best sifved, Richmond. 7 Buckets— aie men ‘ime N. Ly Oo cial Farmers’ AM ance Acid + nnn 
2 hoop, paint OOP seveeveeveens (13 per cen Vv sp bore cid 
nag Pa ii ieee. Shoop. brass Fg) 80 |3 hoop ..s...ccc222,/200] ‘Write for prices. ¥ NO OTHER! 
ice c | “a 
Fancy heads, Phila ...........+++ Horseshoes, per keg, all 8iz€8....s+00006 290] Washing Machines seh 
Grits, prime....... 444c | Prime.. Muie shoes, eeeeeeeeees 8 40 | Boss, Nol ...sseeeee +4 ag | soeee £2 
Large Hominy, Richmond.. seseseseeees $2.00] Horseshoe Nails, Excelsior, per Ib... ME « a rege «eo £90 
Small Grits, Richmond...ccccccscssecece 220 Anchor, per 1D .esescecsees 1% i Fae : 
Sugar, New York rene ti ee vg re — PCT LD. sccsecveves = ia 26. Ae } 225 
Granulated.......4 8236 | Best Soft A..... 436 | GTAP.M OPS: NO 9: POROOM seen IIE gba | Boss Tig : 53 
Confectioners A ...++++++. +. «44 | Mattocks, Cutter, per doz...secsceseseees seve 450 | Relict § BB ce *  3%5 
Extra C, white.. 4 Extra , ‘yellow .. - 8%] Bush Hooks, best No 1, per doZe..sseeeseeeee 9001 Mill Stones best N.C. Grit), write for prices, 
Seda, Dekes per lb } Pitch Forks, No 21 thimble...... seseseeseeee 800] The Agency handles the Genuine “Iron Age” 
1 1b package, 60 to box 2lec Strap and lock cap..... sreseees 400] Cultivators and .Harrows and can save you 
Assorted, lbs and halves ...c.cccscccusee 25g | No 22 strap........ 325 | No 4 strap...eees. 335 | money, ‘ 
Assorted lbs halves and aaertens reve 234 Shovels, All Right Steel. No, 2 ..seccccrcoeee 650 Brethren having anything to sell, as well as 
Baking Soda in kegs, 112108 ....seseecees 28 ri H & o 0, Eteel, ve 2 °c those wishing to buy Pwill do well to consult the 
Starch poe era per case omnes ig Yoo.. 70 Agency. 


5 There isa slight demand for fiel¢Zpeas. Let 





Celluloid, small size 64, f a 1 1-2x3-8, per -” 85 | us know how many bushels you wish to sell, 
‘ } \ e » 2xd-8, per 100.. 90 | what kind they are and what you will take for 
Corn, 40 lb box ...$140| Corn, 20 lb box... 5 “ 91-2x3 8 ..0cc% pie . 95 | them bagged and f o b your raiiroad station. 
Best Lerge Lamp, 50 tb boxes Sagat at he ware ves 150) * 3x3 8, per ROD onacseavaccessscaesv ie Hides-- 
Sest Pearl Lump, 50 ib Doxes......cceceees oe 135 
Fic ; hit PID .cscccccees cccccces Ie If hides belonging to different parties are 
1088, 45 LDS. 1 DOX. sc sssereseeeererevens tees 216 Covey, mene. aaa wt gella ABly PTTTTTTITT TTT Ie Tih ii shippeiin the same bundle or bale, each hide 
Laundry, 40 ibs ....$1 20 | Farm Bells, 40 Ibs, from. stock. coccecccces 90 ee ee aon ey SD Soe eee 
Canned Goods (Richmond)— per doz } .. Ib “ 50 $ 109! 100 “Spare j 4 Address the package to T Ivey, S. B. 
Pie Peaches, 3lb: $ 60. High Grade, 3 lb...g1 30 $0 BG. < 00009 ae eee, er staid ““ | Hillsbo-o, N. C., and notify us of Sie 
emon * $3lb.. 155, Yellow.3lb........ 13 Church and School Bells— sending us bill of lading. 
sliced P’eay pple 21b115, Grated, 21b es 185 a : : The prices we pay wiil be as much as the same 
Ccrn, fine, 2 1b.... 60, Fancy, 2 lb........ 95 Weteht o: of belt iene No. 20, 160 lbs.; class Gf hi ces wili net youin th 1e New York mar- 
T¢ i1atoes, 2 lb..... y es a e 105 . “ 9 LDS a = eb charge no commissi ons 
rematoes, # i oa si Page 8, SR.. i No. 24 a ibs.; No. 26, 325 Ibs,, $20.00, Quotié ati n- oe subject whir arket fluctua- 
Corn Beef, cases, 2 doz. 21b, CANS. ..e.seseeee LWI KO 3 2 gall Re AD ae sesveeseses 400 | ations—tor hides delivered at Allianc vee ai 
Corn Beef, ceses, 2¢0z 11b cans - 110 Kettles “8 peljpns ‘Beit tate a dade ese ante Onc a 4 50 No 1 Flint, 20 ids and Up, per lb.. . 8c 
Chip,red Beef, 2 doz iit Ast ans 190 45 gal. <2 O6 BD OD BO). .cecascaccens CU No 2 H 20 4 
bull fae fice ee : 43 TBlacksmith Bellows, 3) Inc ~ jee ean ret) vol, wiermae * 
almon, 4 doz .....$1 00, Choice..... as oaesee 126 BINH «.sseeseeeeee ; Nol D S., 20 lbs and up, 
Ralenr eee f: nan cnalite 1 89 | Grindstones, per ID. .cecesceeeveseeevcncs a 13%4c fT No2 * i vas 
: eet thie aa TUALLY vee. ~ eae dos Axe handles, straight, per doz....... cece 85 No 1 under 70 lbs, = 
acKking— asc Ss. Z No2 
No. 1 size, 3@oz.... 45c | No. 4,3 doz 9s Plow traces, aN hk 3, per doz pairs.. sneoen 5% No1@S8. 60 Ibsand up, “ 
| ROR. acaas 2 ; oT No2GS, 60 ns 
Blueing—In si ifting boxes per gross “ 7 15,2, ped iad 400 ; , ” 
No. 1,346 ross..... $150/ No.3,}6 gross ....820) 9% = Rie Smee ee cecseacent 
Brooms (Richmond)— per doz Axes per dozen a 
2 String, Plain......ccscreveesccerees seseseesesS 95 | Car Clipper, 416 to 546 IDS cesecevenreveerreeneS! 7 OUR MACHINE PRIZES. 
ey ae $120, 4string....... veces 1654, Champion © re eveceeece oscegesces 550 — 
3 string, painted handles........ sasvesaneenas SME oe 2 ee ee ges e For the next year, beginning June 
4 string ......s00 200, bstring..... seseees 225] Hoes, (“Bolles”) 5 doz lots— ist, 1896, and ending June 1st, 1897, 
~ 99 
Soap (Richmond)— Hoes, 76 & Ot. per Gos apgcinenesennenescete BS Rate make the following offer: 
Big Olive, 20 cakes per box..... soscceee $1804 ga aid shen SM | dt hosted ..<c.cc . 190 1. Tothe Sub-Agent who buys the 
Globe, 100, ...... $275 | Pale Olive 100, +1482 00 Bd sceescee 180] Bd saveeeee 170] QPeatest Number of Improved High 
Hectagon, 100,,... 75 | Magnolia, 100...... 260]10d “™ coscccce 166 | 12d re seoseeee 165) Apm Alliance sewing machines we will 
Imperiai, 109...... 315 | Kangaroo. ivccsce LOM | ge WB ; ecscee LOU 
New South 100 * “* wrapped Phila, 175 a MI 160 |6od oo II 160] give one of the same as a prize. 
New South 100 ** “ Pe = ooh} Phila. 165 = finish .....006, 210) Sd Anish...erreeee 210 2. To tho Sub Agent who buys the 
Best Washing, 100 cakes, Phila, per box — 300} 10d" ssseeuees 190 | 12d srseoseeee LO) Loxet oreatest number, we will give ag 
Salt (Wilmington)— Shae wire, ae Raleigh, N. C., Xe advanced | g prize, a High Arm Singer style sew- 
(hts WEIN OMAR. csstsstiscesvrcccees =o LO ,. | ing machine. 
200 ibs Buriap’s Liverpool ...s0++seereees a Plows Ho. $a. #% 4 ag 1 tO ss 3 To the Sub-Agent who buys the 
374 1h teeereres eee ee seeeee : P 4 
100 Tbs Seslaee. Lar GPNGOL <5 scbenenians 34 Boy » ec etadteaa . 165) Watt DE vs 1 60 | third greatest number, we will give as 
In car lots 3c less; 200 lbs Liverpoor in car lots Castings for above, per 100 Ibs. An | a prizs, eithera No, 1 Boss washing 
80 less ee , Stonewall Plow ..+:sseeeoes 2 75 | machine or a No. 1 set of single buggy 
Tobacco— He ey Plows, Double Shovel Souther 1 % | barness (at option of contestant.) 
HE neay seinem aed Chee .ccscccen MOE Oe Mee cc seee 2%) All prizes will be delivered, freight 
Our Ideal......++++. a Big CLOW. .ssesseere Steel for same, {imitation ...... 6c id prizes w ilroad “ ered, Nosth 
Aute Grease (Qichmon’ per M4 gross | Genuine... ssrrsecccceeersenseeeereeccces — B18 ped, so ony railroad station in No 
Frazier’s....+++. .+.$2 50 | Golden Star.......$105] Corn Shellers— . 
50} 4 Toevery Sub Agent who buys five 
2 of these machines including those 
2 (0 | #gents aleo who take the priz:s, we will 


give five dollars in cash and one dollar 
each for every additional machine 











Crimson prime ... 265] Crimson choice... 275 | Eclipse .ecsccceeess 6 ' _ : 
Bags charged extra 15 cents for above. Corn Planters — wie —_— to paaticinaae ty tie conmaaae en 
Cardwell. cccccccessesccccccccsccces seccceee 7 
Grass (bags included)— per bush of Ibs | Cardwell’ with fertilizer attachment... 1700) This is an opportunity for every Sub- 
oe Top of Herds . As 55 0 Eureka .....++0+++.12 00 | Centennial.....+0..16 00 Agent. Descriptive circulars will be 
Prims Orchard Grass... 1 60 14] Feed Cutters it 0. b. factory)— furnished on application. Address 
Choice Orchard grass... 170 14 Tel » No. 11 00 Ivey, 8. B. A. 
Extra Ciean Ky. Blue 8&5 14 Baldwin No.1 4 Tg seceeneee seeeneeeeeee 13 50 . ? le le 
Fancy Kentucky ....6s . 1 6 14 win ant n kD olny, Brogaceceee = an Hillsboro, N. C 
Tall Meadow Oat \..... 1 55 il Byewergy. Caters, Sh, Sasves =13 75 
Fine Liaw BTASS..ssssssssersvsesnsees 2% M4 Smith's patent lever straw oneai "3 60 ‘a WORK YOUR WOOL. 

OW FPescue...ccscees eeeeeeeereees BL 45 e ne is re ared to ve you 
Perpulal Rye drassivvwnccnrcuccs 18) ty Hay Prees, $2500, 0b Greensboro, N-C. “| some valuable arsletenoe, “Writs us for 
Choice Timothy, bag OXtra....ssseees 1 50 45 Harrows (f. 0. b. factory)— samples and rices and shippi 

Potatoes, Irish— per barrel Chast's outews pagsepenncqncnscssoneasees 2 4 structions mses a discount 
Early Harvest... #278 | Maryland square, Ligragcicciicii¢ | factor's regular prices, 
Early Six Weeks 2 60 bout Ie Vy gee is BAFTA. asoercceorecne io wer, 8. B. +. = 
Far pry x. PRP eeeeeeeeeceeee LLSBORO, a 

ton’s Extra Early Rose. 240 
SY = at bene 135} Cultivators (f. 0. b, factory)— Th coste a great deal of rn 
Early Beauty of MabUO che cescesntiseas 135 fron Age No. 2 Bieta eeeeeseeeeeeveseenee 2 78 1 or The 
Pues Trt emmmnasoonenenacnepncaconsceeses *o jron Swen eee “with ‘pial ‘wheel ‘% Ifyou tke x, vagressins Sunes 

jonbhasancenesenss 5 | Nos S-togeh, plata 33! yom om ones ing, money 


y. Don't wait until to-morrow, 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: JUNE 29, 1897. 








HORTICULTURE! ward the trees. Aside from cutting 





HORTICULTURAL HINTS. 


Wood ashes make a fine fertilizer for 
orchards. 

Crab grass is one of the greatest of 
our garden enemies and should never 
be allowed to geta firm hold. Fight 
it while it is young. 

Itissaid thata Florida orange grower 
successfully protected his trees from a 
severe freeze by spraying with water 
till the trees were solidly encased ina 
covering of ice. 

Look out for cutworms during the 
cool nights. Although it is difficult to 
destroy them in a large field, there is 
no reason why you should allow them 
to play havoc with asmall garden. 


If it has not already been done, says 
the Farmers’ Voice, all the brush and 
trash about the orchard and garden 
should be gathered and burned, and 
the ashes scattered over the land. The 
brush harbors all sorts of insects and 
by burning it the trees and vegetables 
will be saved from many attacks. ° 


The best time to kill weeds is when 
they first appear above the surface. It 
is easier to kill a thousand then than 
one tough old one later in the season. 
Weeds are prolific seed producers— 
some producing as many as 50,000; it 
is therefore folly to allow them to reach 
maturity and seed a crop for next sea 
son. 


There is no doubt in my mind that 
by going on to a plot of land, with 
some implement which will thoroughly 
pulveriz3 the surface, and by keeping 
the soil thoroughly pulverized, a man 
will save more moisture than it will be 
possible for him to apply with the best 
arrangement or watering wagon that 
he could get, and in doing this he would 
also leave the soil in a perfect condition 
for retaining the moisture, while if 
water was applied it would be neces 
sary that it should be followed by this 
pulverizing or the moisture would very 
soon be lost.— Waldo F. Brown. 


my 8 Qe 


GARDEN SOIL. 


A good many people forget that it is 
not best to plow and cultivate the same 
land too many years in succession, 
when it comes to the garden. The soil 
of a garden should be treated exactly 
the same as that of a corn field, only it 
should be supplied with more fertili 
Zers. 

A farm garden is usually cropped 
year after year without rest or rotation 
and at last the humus of the soil gets 
into euch a condition that after a rain 
it becomes clammy and settles down 
80 firmly that the air is excluded and 
the growth of the plant retarded. 

Rotation should be practiced in crop- 
ping the garden, and if possible the soil 
shou!d be given a rest at intervals. This 
may be done by sowing it to clover one 
year and planting the garden on some 
other piece of land temporarily. The 
clover may be plowed under and will 
furnish a supply of plant food that will 
be of advantage to future crops. No 
soil, however fertile it may be to begin 
with, can be kept in a high state of 
productiveness without the application 
of green manures at intervals varying 

with the nature of the original chemi 
cal constituents. 

It is no doubt true that the annual 
cropof weeds that flourish a good many 
farm gardens furnishes a considerable 
amount of green manure, but they also 
furnish seeds for future crops which 
make much additional labor. No gar- 
den should be allowed to produce weeds 

as long as there are so many crops that 
may be used to keep the ground in use 
from the time early vegetables are off 
until late in the fall. 


0) Oo 
American farmers, an exchange says, 
are wont to look upon burdock as a 
useless weed and a general nuisance, 
but it appears that the Japanese re 
gard it as a valuable food, boiling the 
tender shoots with beans, using the 
roots for soup and the young leaves for 
greens. The annual value of the bur- 
dock crop to Japan is $400,000. Here 
is a pointer for the American farmer. 
—_—___—_~— e-@e 


CARE OF APPLE ORCHARDS. 





An experienced apple grower in New 
York gives the following useful sug- 
gestions and information concerning 
the care of old apple orchards to the 
readers of the American Cultivator: 

**?he treatment of old apple orchards, 
or those having been planted for a 
period of thirty or thirty five years, 
and allowed to remain in grass or pas 
ture for a term of years, has long been 
@ subject of discussion. Plowing an 
old orchard under such conditions has 
been opposed by many, who contend 
that in effect there would be too much 
root pruning, causing a permanent in 
jury to the trees. My own experience 
in the past two years, in the matter of 
plowing an old orchard, may be of in- 
terest to those having such to care for. 

“Early in the spring of 1895, asa 
matter of experiment, one-third of a 
ten-acre orchard, having served asa 
pasture for a term of years, was lightly 


and breaking many of the roots, large 
and small, the work was comparatively 
easy for two horses, the turf being 
moist and pliable. 

“Subsequent cultivation during the 
summer consisted of frequent stirring 
of the soil with a spring-tooth harrow 
until the month of August, when crim- 
son clover was sown, which latter 
proved a partial failure, owing to the 
severe drought that followed. A notable 
feature connected with the summer 
cultivation was the large amount of 
apple tree roots collected at each har 
rowing, causing it to bea question of 
doubt in my own mind as to its being 
the proper course to pureue. 

‘‘Ag the season advanced, however, 
it was observed that a notable change 
was being wreught. The foliage of the 
trees in the plowed portion presented a 
more healthful and vigorous appear 
ance. Although no fruit of importance 
was grown, yet the treatment for the 
season was considered favorable. 

“The next season, during 1895, the 
same portion of the orchard was again 
lightly plowed, and the small Canada 
pea sown at the rate of two bushels per 
acre for a field crop. Several days be- 
fore they were in condition to harvest 
in the usual manner, my hogsand pigs, 
twenty in number, were turned in and 
allowed to harvest the crop in their 
own way. 

“The notable appearance of this por 
tion of the orchard was again a subject 
of favorable remark by the passers by. 
Toe strong, healthy growth of foliage 
afforded a striking contrast to the very 
stunted and sickly appearance of that 
in the unplowed portion. Fruit in 
abundance was grown in both portions 
of the orchard. Inthe cultivated part, 
however, the fruit, particularly that of 
the Baldwin, was of larger size, ripened 
later, and held to the tree much longer 
in the season than in the unplowed 
portion. 

‘Tam so well pleased with the fore. 
going results that the same treatment 
will be repeated the coming season, and 
an additional amount of the pasture 
orchard will be treated as above de- 
scribed. The remaining three acres of 
low, unsuitable land for an orchard 
will be allowed to remain as a conveni 
ent and permanent pasture,” 


-_ OE Se oe 
It never pays to shirk work on the 
farm. Nature cannot be cheated. It 
is always the farmer who does his work 
promptly, and who neglects no point 
necessary to make a good crop, who 


who merely plows and sows, without 
manuring, does a great deal of work 
for nothing. ‘Let him that ploweth, 
plow in hope,” said one great apostle 
in olden time. We have often thought 
that this is the best possible motto for 
the farmer. It meansthat everything, 
before and after plowing, shall be all 
that labor and skill can give to make 
the harvest a success. It is a sad con. 
fession that the old time farmer that 
his crop did not turn out as well as he 
expected, and he always knew it 
wouldno’t. Nofarmer,co working with 
nature, ought to expect failure. Sved 
time and harvest do not fail to those 
who do their part of the contract. 


THH DAIRY. 
DAIRY ITEMS. 











Don’t think that you can succeed in 
the dairy without a separator. 

Very likely you possess some old 
cows that it would pay to convert into 
fertilizer and leather. 

Flavor and appearance in butter are 
two important considerations and no 
dairyman should overlook them. 


Now for some hints as to feed. Have 
variety. Alfalfa is one of the best 
grasses. Give salt regularly. 
The recipes for doubling the quantity 
of butter in a given quantity of milk 
are frauds, says an exchange. 
Remember that the cow does not like 
very cold water. Water that has stood 
awhile after being drawn suits her best. 
“Keep your dairy utensils sweet, 
fresh and clean,” is a bit of advice 
which dairymen should always bear in 
mind. 


Oats make an excellent food for 
calves, and experiments prove that as 
a milk-producing food it is almost un 
equalled. 

Horns are useless. The cow is bet: 
ter off without them. Kill the horn on 
the calf by the use of some of the 
preparations for that purpose. 

Don’t let the flies eat the cow up 
while she is being milked. A cowisa 
sensitive creature, and we must regard 
her feelings to obtain the best results. 

Train the heifer calf ‘in the way it 
should go.” Develop the stomach by 
a reasonable quantity of bulky food, 
and teach the young thing to have con- 
fidence in you. 

Sores, chaps and cracks are frequent- 
ly found on the teats of acow, Oon- 
tinued sucking by the calf, or cold, wet 
and filth at any time may cause sore- 


ness, wash the teats with warm water 
and annoint with the following oint- 
ment: Pulverized alum, 1 dr. ; vaseline, 
2 oz. 
Young calves will be more comfort- 
able and profitable if they have plenty 
of shade in their pasture. It is very 
easy to construct asmall shelter for 
their benefit and the owner will doubt- 
less be repaid for his trouble. 
Few things on the farm are as profit 
able asa wellconducted dairy farm. 
Keep everything clean and tidy. Have 
system and order. Feed regularly, 
milk regularly, sell regularly. Don’t 
feed one food only and treat your cows 
gently. Then look for results. 
Here’s an item from the American 
Cultivator which we commend to all 
readers of THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER: 
Salt in moderate amcunts is doubtles: 
an aid to digestion. The craving for it 
is natural with all herbivorous animals, 
and is especially strong in those that 
chew the cud. If cows are not salted 
regularly the cream from their milk 
wili not make butter so quickly. This 
is possibly because lack of salt allows 
food in the stomach to ferment before 
it can be digested. This always causes 
fever and increases the casene in the 
milk. The same result is caused by 
the change in fail from green feed to 
dry. Cows should be salted at least 
twice a week. It is better siill to keep 
some where they always can have ac- 
cess to it. They wili not eat too much 
for their good. 

Oe Oe Be 


DAIRY FARMING. 


A Michigan dairyman at an institute 
summed up the reasons for dairy farm- 
ing in the following cogent manner: 

1. That it is the business upon the 
farm that permits the most absolute 
control over conditions of production 
and distribution of product; hence the 
most profitable. 

2. It is the highest art of farming, 
because it combines all other lines and 
gives greater opportunity for executive 
and manufacturing skill. 

3. It is most free from irresponsible 
and destructive competition by neces 
sity of its character and by the per 
sonal equation of the individual pro- 
ducer. 

4, It isa more exact line of produc- 
tion, permitting grcsz receipts to be 
forecast with greater exactness; hence 
the greater possibilities of increasing 
net receipts, either by lowering expen 
ses or increasing voiume of product. 

5 It permits the employment of 


succeeds. There is no money made by | Jabor at 4 season of the year when farm 
growing poor crops. In most cases, he | !abor is cheapest, if winter dairying is 


followed. 

6. Of all products sold from the farm, 
butter takes the least fertility and re. 
stores the greatest amount to farm, and 
it is well known that the most fertile 
sections cf the ccuntry are where but- 
ter farming is followed 
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RINTS FOR BUTTER MAKERS. 





Jorrespondence of the Progressive Farmer. 
People who buy butter place greater 
stress upon the appearance of the pack- 
age ag it comes from the hands of the 
dairyman than many of us are iaclined 
to think. For some years it was the 
fortune of the writer to buy the butter 
used in his household. Such an expe. 
rience will scon convince one cf the 
value of neatness in butter making. 
We indeed suffered many things from 
those who offered us their wares. Poor 
tubs and pails, with brine leaking 
through the stained and discolored 
staves; halfsalted and over-salted 
goods; under colored and over colored 
butter; butter fresh and butter old and 
altogether unpleasant to look upon all 
these and more were presented to us 
for purchases. 

When we came on the farm, we de 
termined to make the best butter we 
could and to cffer it fer sale only when 
in the most atiractive form possible, 
My wife had the advantegs of having 
becn born ona farm, and, farther, of 
having bad for a mother an excellent 
butter maker; and our gocds were 
always good. Butter made in the sum- 
mer would stand until the next spring 
without injury. We used the very 
best oak tuba and took every possible 
pains to haveour butter salted properly. 

Recently we have procured a butter- 
carrier with trays, etc., and a fise 
print. Butter put up io this way pr - 
sents a charming appearance. The 
other day I offered a fine line put up 
in this way to the city trade. There 
was but one comment. ‘That looks 
fine, anyway,” or ‘‘Isn’t that lovely!’ 
It took me but a short time to dispose 
of all I had on hand and at something 
above the market price. Oae man 
took a lot without tasting or even 
smelling it; but he had had some be 
fore and knew what it was. 

This method of putting up butter we 
shall continue until June, when we will 
begin to put it down in tubs for sioring 
until next fall. It is not strange to me 
that so much butter is sold at alow 
figure when I see how absolutely in- 
ferior much of it is. There would be a 
decided improvement all around if 
everyone used the greatest possible 








plowed, the furrows being turned to- 


neee. For simple tenderness and sore- 


.care from milking to marketing to do 


their work thoroughly and well. If 
those who do not exercise this care 
could be compelled to buy for a year 
or two, I believe their eyes would then 
be opened to the great value of neatnees 


in the dairy. 
E L. VINCENT. 
Broome Co., N. Y. 


POULTRY YARD 
POULTRY ITEMS. 











As long as they eat up clean what ies 
given them, growing fowls cannot be 
overfed. 

Sore eyes is sometimes a complaint 
with young chicks and usually arises 
from a cold. 

Keep a supply of charcoal broken 
into little bits in a place where the 
fowis can help themselves. 


Have you a large-sized lettuce bed? 
Remember that lettuce is the very best 
greens for chicks and ducklings. 


Don’t throw away tke onion tops 
The chicks and fowls will relish them 
if you chop them up so they can eat 
them. 


It is not profitable to hatch stock for 
breeding after May, unless Leghorns 


in June. 


Use plenty of air slacked lime. Ali 
bare spots should be covered. Grass 
and lime are the two greatest purifiers 
of the poultry yard. 


Give the hens arest after this month. 
Abandon eggs and live on vegetables. 
The moulting season will be more easily 
passed and you will have plenty of eggs 
early this fail. 


Is ig best to feed chickens early in 
the morning because by that you 
arouse them and start them on the 
search for bugs and worms which dis 
appear a{ter sunrice. 


Do not put setting hens so close to- 
gether that they can fight while on 
their nests. The more secluded they 
are the better they will do, and by ali 
meane it should not b3 possible for 
other fowls to get near to nor disturb 
them. 


When cholera cr other contagious 
diseases appear in a flock of fowis the 
best and cheapest way to stamp it out 
is to kill all eff cted fowls and burn or 
bury them. This may appear a cruel 
way to cure disease, but it is cffeciive, 
which cannot be said of any kuown 
remedy. 
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BREED BETTER HENS. 


It isastrange fact that while nine- 
tenths of the farms of the country are 
stocked with pure-bred or high grade 
hogs, cattle or sheep, not ones in twenty 
of them have pure b:ed poultry on 
them. When we consider the figures 
showing the magnitude of the poultry 
interest in this country, that have been 
given from times to time in these col. 
umns, this state of affairs ssems unex 

plainable. A 

It has been proven time and again, 
and itis nota matter to argue that 
pure bred poultry is as much better 
than mongrel stcck as pure bred swine 
is better than “razor backs;” that a 
stock of pure-bred poultry can be 
built up at very small cost, and yet we 
see nondescript fowls everywhere. 
Comparatively few farms show any at 

tempt toeven breed up the stcck of 
mongrels by using pure-bred cocks, 
and (though the fact is to be deplored) 
very few farmers seem to appreciate 
the opportunity they have of increas 
ing their revenue by paying more at 
tention to the poultry yard.—Farmers’ 
Voice. 
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HERE’S A HINT FOR YOU. 

Ta a‘recent test covering eighteen 
daya of careful, liberal feeding, under 
very favorable circumstances, with 
sixty two piga, five monthsold, weigh 
ing 165 pounds supplied with no slop 
but an abundance of fresh water aud 
all the corn they would eat, they made 
an average Gaily gain of one anda ba'f 
pound each, and consumed daily seven 
pounds of corn, making a yield of 
twelve poucds for every bushel of 
corn fed. 

Durivg the first few months the gain 
is from thirty to forty per cent of the 
weight of the food consumed, but later 
on a gain of not more than twenty or 
twenty five per cent. can be obtained. 

This indicates that the early months 
the time for profixable feeding, and that 
there is an age beyond whicn hogs can- 
not be made to make adequate returns 
for the food consumed. 

The pian of letting your pigs “rough 
it through” ten or twelve months in a 
half-starved condition, ‘‘to make bone,” 
is a careless, ignorant and losing course. 
—Farm Journal. 


CONSUMPTION 


TO THE EDITOR: I have anabsolute Cure for 
CONSUMPTION and all Bronchial, Throat and 
Lung Troubles, and all conditions of Wasting 
Away. By itstimely use thousands of apparent- 
ly hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 

So proof-positwe am I of its power to cure, I 
will send “REE to anyone afficted THREE 
BOTTLES of wy Newly Discovered Remedies, 
wpon receipt of Express and Posvoffice address, 

“ Alvare sincerely yours, 

A. SLOCUM, M.C., 183 earl St., New York. 

writing the Doetor, please mention this paper. 


Allianceman, if you receive a sample 
, tt is to remind you 











copy of Site pa 
that you send us one dollar and 
get tt one year, 


or Minorcas, which can be brought outj _ 












The Light-Running McC 
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Similar and no less striking has been the evolution of grain and ’ 
grass cutting machinery. In 183} the scythe and the cradle were superseded by _// 
the McCormick Reaper. The intervening years have seen many improvements, } 
until now we have that model Harvester and Binder, the McCormick Right i 
Hand Open Elevator, and that veritable electric light of mowerdom, the 


McCormick Harvesting Machine Company, Chicago. 
The Light-Running McCormick Open Elevator Harvester, 
The Light-Running McCormick New 4 Stecl Mower, 
The Light-Running McCormick Vertical Corn Binder and es 
ormick Daisy Reaper for sale everywhere. // 
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The pine knot—the tallow 


lution of illumination, which *‘ 
today finds ite highest expo- @ 
nent in the electric light. 


-] 
I Va 
| New 4. [tis not only the handsomest mower ever built, but it is, in every ( ; 
‘ sense of the word, the best—and if your experience has taught you anything, 
‘ it is that there’s nothing cheaper than the best. 5, 
y WY 
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ONE “PROMOTER” LESS. 


“Der. G Hamilton Griffia, who recent- 
ly disappeared from Wall street, holds 
the record of being the promoter of 
more companies in a shoré pericd than 
haa ever been attempted, even on Wail 
street. Since last summer he incor- 
porated or controlied 18 companies, 
whose aggregate capital was about $40,- 
000,000. He was President of ali of 
them, and in several cas¢és came very 
nearly carrying through what would 
have proved the largest swindling 
transactions of recent times. To enu 
merate all his companies or attempt to 
give a detailed history of his transac 
tions would be impossibie, but the prin- 
Cipal sufferers so far as ascortained, 
have been a firm in London, who ad- 
vanced him $50,(60 on worthless co!- 
lateral of cne of bis companies, and ihe 
West Asbury Park Water Company, 
whic will lose absolutely $26,000 in 
bonds, which he sold to innocent par 

ties. The sufferers by his transactions 
are numerous as when he cisappeared 
he owed for rent, wages, furniture, 
etc. It has since transpired that he 
was an ex convict, who served a sen 

tence in the pententiary in British Co- 
Jumbia for simular swindling.”--N. Y 

Financer. 





s a If you want to hear 
everything about the 

SOUTH. enclose a sil- 

ver quarter in a com- 

mon letter for a 

year’s subscription to 

MISSOURI aND 

ARKANSAS FAB®- 

- 
AND 

| ] (al and where to make 
paying investments. 


The largest and handsomest HOMESEEKERS pa-, 

per in the-United Sta’ es. 4 

Address: R. J. PROFIT, Publisher. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


POMONA HILL NURSERIES, 
POMONA, N. ©. 
Two miles west of Greensboro, N. C., on th: 
Southern Railway. Well known for thirt) 
years. Up with the times with all the new as we! 
asthe old fruits that are suited tomy trade 
which extends from Maine to Texas. The nev 
Japan fruits and all other good fruit and flor 


wef have, as anew 2 my new y asteate 
8, free to all. ents wanted. 
ieee 4 VAN LINDLEY. Pron 


To Any Non-Catholic in catonsa. 
«Tie Let” 


ONLY TEN CENTS PER ANNUM. 


It tells you 
where to get cheap 
fa’ming, fruit, graz- 
ing and timbered 
iands; where to ge to 
fish. hunt and for 
health; about new 
towns. newwailroads 











Toany non-Catholic in North Carolina we will 
send tor only ten cents per annum “TRU ?’H,"'a 
Catholic Magazine devoted to giving TRUE ex 
p'anationso: the Catholicchurch—thatis,of the 
VUathosic church as itis, not as carivatured and 


misrepresented. Address: 
TRUTH, SS 


Rev. THos. F. PRIcE, 
Mauager, 

, ~ s° rags Wil # § a 
one ee et miteelh be, wht also tae 
subscriptions for the same 

MOSELEY’S 
CCCIDENT CREAMERY 


FOR TWO OR MORE COWS. 


: PERFECT CREAM SEPARATOR. 


3 SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
3 MOSELEY & PRITCHARD- MFG. CO., CLINTON, 1OWA. 


CAROLINA DRUG CO., 


McRakE OLpD STAND 
Raleign, N.C. 























a tun ime of Tons and Blood Purifiers sust the 
things for that tired feeling you always have in 
the spring, 


BAROLINA DRUG COMPANY 


COR WILMINGTON AND MARKET STS., 


A 4 LT TS. 


WANTED.—Five hundred new sub 
scribers to enter our list during thie 











Tue PRoGRessive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. O, 
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Harvest Your Wheat For A Cent An Acro 


his amount invested in a grain 





rad with 
plenty of tire, (any old time will do. wile able 
the farmer to harvest his crop with less Outlay 
than any other method. The “machine’ should! 
painted a bright red, and ornamented with gilt 
Stripes, also have an attractive name. After cu:- 
ting hisown, hecan coin money by cutting wheat 
and building fence for his neighbors. - 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 





LIGHTNING WELL MA 
PPM PS, AIR: AFT 
GASO LINE: ENGINE 









‘RAINS* 
DOUBLE DAILY 
SERYICE 


—To— 

ATLANTA, CHARLOTTE, 
AUGUSTA, ATHENS, 
WILMINGTON. NEW ORLEANS, 
CHATTANOOGA, NASHVILLE 




















—AND— 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
WASHINGTON, NORFOLK, 
RICHMOND. 
s 8 : AAS 
Schedule in Eitct February 7, 1897, 
SOUTHBOUND. 
No. 408. No. 41 
Lv. New York, Penn. R. R. *11 (0am *3/ 
Ly. Philadelphia, 2 112pm_j2: 
Lv Raitimore : 31l5pm = 2! 
Lv. Washington. * 440pm = 48a 
Ly Ricbmond, _A.C.L- 846 pm__ 905 au 
Lv. Norfolk, S.A.L., *835 pm *905a 
Ly. Porismouth, . 845pm 9 Aa 
Lv. Weldon, - #1128 pm = *11 55 ar 
Ar. Henderson, he: *i256am — *1 59} 
Ar. Durham, * 47 32am = 44.69 pr 
Lv.Durham, HHA pM Ft War 
Ar Ra eigh, 42i6am 7354) 
AY. Santord, * 335 am 5 U3 | 
Ar Southern Pines, * 422am 653) 
Ar. Hamlet * 630am 653 
Ar. Wadesboro, ee 56 54am 8 11} 
Ar. Monroe | “__—«6 48. am 912; 
Ar.Chariotte, #8 Warm *10 25) 
Ar. Chester, *8 idan *iU 47} 


Ly. Coiumbia,C N. & L.R.R. ....... “F600 [7 





Ar, Ciinton S.a.L. *945am *12 i a 
ar. Greenwood, es 1035 am 107 & 
Ar. Abbevi.le, * 110am  140an 
Ar Elberton, be 207pm 24) a 
ar, Athens, bad 115 pm 3 45a 
Ar. Winder, bad 159 pm 4 34 
Ar. Atiatta, (Centraltime) 250 pm 5 2 

NORTHBOUND. 

(Central time) 

Lv. Atlanta, S.A.L. *1200n'n 
Ly. Winder, o 
Lv. Athens, * 5 
Lv. Elberton, bed 
Lv. Abbeville * 
Lv. Greenwood, ” 
Lv. Clinton, * 








+7 OO an 


Ar. Columbia, CN & L.RR., .. 




















Lv. Chester. S.A.L. *813pm_ *4 33a 
Ar. Charlotte, * *1025pm = *8 d0an 
Lv. Monroe, - *940pm *i5a 
Ly. Hamlet, “ *1i 23pm 8154 
Ar.Wilmirgtun $5 50am #1230 pr 
Lv. Southern Pines, * *12l¢4am *920a1 
Ly. Raleigh, bed ’ib6am 1135a 
Ar. Heoderson, “ 828am_  *1 00} 
Ar. Durham, ” +*732am 740%] 
Lv. Durham, pid +520 pm_ tii la 
Ar. Weidun, ee *$55 am *3 004 


5 

4 5: 

-Richmond, A.C L, 8liam 650 pn 
Ar. Washington Pern R. R., ¥ 3 








Ar. Baltimore, 43pm 1245 an 
Ar Philade!phia, - 350 pm 34 

ar. New York. * *§ 23pm *6 
Ar. Portsmouth, S. A. L. 73am = 45H) pl 
Ar. Norfolk, . 47am 605 pm 
*Daily. tDaily Ex. Sunday #Daily Ex Monday. 








“The At anta 

Nos. 402 and 403.-- 2ts,A'su'" 

Vestibule Train of Pullman Sleepers and 

Coaches tetween Washington and Atlante 

aiso Puilman Sleepers between Portsmout! 
and Chester, 8. C. 


“The S. A. L. Ex 

Nos. 3l and 48.-- 70h ” solid Train 

Coaches and Pulman Sleepers between Ports 

mouth and Atlanta, Company Sleepers b¢ 
tween Columbia and Atlanta. 


Both trains make immediate connections 4’ 
Atlanta for Montgomery. Mobile, New Ur 
laans, Texas California, Mexico, Chattanooes 
Nashville, Memphis, Macon, Florida. 

For Tickets. Sleepers, etc., apply to 
H. S. LEARD, 8S. A. L Pass Agt.. 
Raleigh, N. © 





E. ST. JOHN, H. W. B. GLOVER, 
Vice-President and Gen’l Mer. __ Traffic Me: 

V. E. Mc3EE -J. ANDERSON, | 
Gen’l Superintendent. Gen’l Pass. Ag* 


General Office, 
PORTSMOUTH, VA. 


A New Southern Journal. 


Every number of the Southern Estats 
Gazette, published monthly ot 128 Main street, 
Norfolk, Va., contains mucb information ° 
value to the prospective Southern investor. 1% 
publishes letters from Nertherners who have 
settled in the Southern Every person 
interested in Southern investments or securl 
or whois contempla a visi 
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